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HE long-awaited Reports of the Expert Com- 


mittees appointed by the Reparations Com- 

mission have had, on the whole, a very 
favourable reception—even in Berlin. Criticism no 
doubt will come later, possibly severe criticism, but 
at least they have been received with general good 
will and should everywhere be considered on their 
merits. Whatever happens, whether they be accepted 
or not, they are bound to form the basis upon which 
all future discussion of the problem of Reparations 
will be founded. They obviously represent a great 
deal of very faithful, able and thorough work; and 
for the first time since the Armistice they bring the 
possibility of a settlement definitely within sight. 
The plan proposed may not be acceptable to the 
German Government which will come into power after 
the Elections that are to be held in the Reich next 
month; but it is an obviously practicable plan, and it 
will be very difficult for the Germans to reject it without 
putting themselves definitely in the wrong in the eyes 
of the world and, in effect, inviting Great Britain 
to associate herself with the punitive theories and 
policy of M. Poincaré. The Reports would, of course, 
have had small chance of acceptance in Paris before 
the definite failure of the invasion of the Ruhr was 
Tecognised by Frenchmen; but as things stand just 
now, the danger of rejection seems to be rather in 
Berlin than elsewhere. 

* * * 

We have not, at the moment of writing, had an 
opportunity of studying the two Reports carefully ; 
but at first sight, at any rate, they seem to have pro- 
Vided the world with exactly the knowledge it needed. 
The Germans, according to the McKenna report, have 
made immense sums—circa four hundred million pounds 


—by selling marks to gullible foreigners, but their 
investments abroad have, nevertheless, been greatly 
exaggerated. The amount of them is comparatively 
unimportant, and in any case the Committee can suggest 
no way by which such investments or balances can be 
either sequestrated or otherwise applied to the payment 
of Reparations, save by such a recovery of German 
industry as will induce the magnates of Germany to 
invest in their own country all the money they can 
lay hands on. Both Reports insist upon the necessity 
of restoring the economic unity and autonomy of 
Germany, inside as well as outside the occupied areas. 
That is the funadmental point, the sine qua non of 
any payments at all. The French have run amok 
in the Rhineland and the Ruhr, disorganising the rail- 
ways and the great industries, and making it quite 
impossible for Germany even to balance her Budget, 
let alone find a surplus for Reparations payments. 
All that, the Experts tell us, must stop. The goose 
cannot lay golden eggs as long as the poilus are driving 
it incessantly from pillar to post. As for the amounts 
which the Dawes Committee considers it possible for 
Germany to pay year by year, they are roughly in 
accord with what most sane foreign opinion had long 
ago estimated. For a country placed as post-war 
Germany is placed, the finding of £125,000,000 a year 
should not prove an excessive burden—always provided 
that she is allowed freedom to develop her industrial 
possibilities to the full. 
* * * 


The second reading of the Bill to ratify the Treaty 
of Lausanne was carried without a division on Wed- 
nesday. The debate was really a waste of time. 
Everything that it was necessary or desirable to say 
on the matter had been said last week, and no one 
seriously questioned that the peace terms must be 
ratified. Mr. Lloyd George, indeed, appealed to the 
Government to throw over the Straits Convention, 
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which could be done, he asserted, without upsetti 
the Treaty itself. But the Prime Minister showe 
that it could not be done; if the Straits Convention 
went, not a line of the Treaty would remain. The 
rest of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was an attempt, 
in his most rhetorical style, to justify his own calamitous 
Near Eastern policy. He abused the Turks and King 
Constantine. He tried to make his hearers’ flesh 
creep with predictions of what Russia—the Jacobin 
turned Jingo—will one day do. He praised the deeds 
of the British Army and his own profound statesman- 
ship, and bemoaned the Treaty as “a deplorable 
thing which might have been signed by a vanquished 
Power, so far as British interests are concerned.” 
The obvious retort to that is to ask who brought us 
into the position of ‘“‘a vanquished Power’? It was 
Mr. Lloyd George himself, and neither public opinion 
nor history will let him lay his messes at other people’s 
doors. \ But fortunately Mr. Lloyd George’s views on 
the Near East are of very little interest, and certainly 
not of the slightest importance, to anybody now. 
The country is well content to have done with his 
adventures there, and prepared to pay the price for 
being quit of them. And the country, we believe, 
does not regard the Treaty of Lausanne, with all its 
faults, as a “ humiliation,” but as an opportunity for 
establishing honourable and friendly and mutually 
profitable relations with the new Turkey. 
a * * 


General Smuts has sprung a surprise on South 
Africa by deciding on an immediate dissolution. The 
result of the recent by-election at Wakkerstroom 
had put him in an awkward position. The defeat of 
the Government candidate, an admittedly strong 
man, by a Nationalist, reduced the majority in the 
House to four, and, as General Smuts said, “‘made 
the Cabinet doubtful whether they still had the con- 
fidence of the country.”’ The general election, which 
will take place in the middle of June, seems likely to 
be a hard and close contest, in which the odds are 
slightly against the Government. General Smuts, 
who has had a long spell of power, is not quite the 
heroic figure among his own people that he is to many 
in this country. “Slim Jan’’ has implacable enemies 
in the Nationalist and the Labour parties, and the 
two, joined as they now are in an electoral pact, may 
bring him down. His policy of retrenchment and 
increased taxation, too, appears to have lost him the 
support of Civil Servants, both British and Dutch; 
it was the votes of these, indeed, that decided Wakker- 
stroom. It is not yet clear what the main issues will 
be at the general election. At present there is a common 
feeling that the uncertainty about the Nationalists’ 
—; and the fear of a leap in the dark, will be 

muts’s strong card. 
+ * * 


The defeat of the Government’s Evictions Bill on 
its second reading created an awkward situation, as 
it makes impossible the reintroduction of the rejected 
Bill in a modified form. In the circumstances, the 
Government took the most sensible, though perhaps 
somewhat humiliating, course of adopting Mr. E. D. 
Simon’s Bill dealing with some aspects of the question, 
and announcing their intention of proposing amend- 
ments in committee. It was the best way out; but 
it by no means retrieves the disaster, which was 
largely due to bad management by the Government 
itself. We have every sympathy with the desire to 
ahaa the eviction of unemployed tenants; but, 

fore proposing a clause designed to effect this, the 
Government ought to have thought out the implica- 
tions with more care. Mr. Clynes handled the House 
badly, but the blame for the muddle can hardly be 
placed wholly on his shoulders; for the Prime Minister 
on Monday handled it even worse. Had Mr. MacDonald 





been a little more tactful and frank, admitting an 
error which was obvious to everyone and stating 
clearly what the intentions of the Government really 
were, there is no doubt he would have got his second 
reading. On the whole—having regard to the Govern- 
ment’s adoption of Mr. Simon’s Bill—the Liberals 
have scored, but they lost much of the credit which 
they might have derived from the episode by dividing 
into three groups in the decisive division, thus em- 
phasising their present inability to act as a united 
party either for or against the Government. The 
only people who have cause for rejoicing at the events 
of the past week are the Conservatives, who in the 
House and in the Standing Committee dealing with 
Mr. Gardner’s Bill, are on the whole successfully 
sabotaging the Government’s attempts to redress 
the injustices of the “ Landlords’ Bill” passed a year 
ago. 
* aK * 

Only incomplete returns of the miners’ ballot have 
come to hand as we write, and it is not yet certain 
whether the combined result will be the acceptance 
or rejection of the owners’ terms. South Wales, 
Scotland and Lancashire have voted for rejection ; 
Durham, Yorkshire and the Midlands for acceptance. 
The final outcome depends on the size of the majorities. 
But, whatever the result may be, it is clear that there 
will be only a narrow majority either way. This 
practically removes the prospect of a strike; for 
the miners never strike unless at least two-thirds of 
the votes are for strike action. They will settle by 
agreement, either on the terms already offered or on 
some modification of them. Whether or not the 
Government will introduce a Minimum Wage Bill 
for the miners remains to be seen. Even agreement 
with the owners will not necessarily make the miners 
withdraw their demand for a legal minimum wage 
higher than the agreement secures. The result of the 
ballot is surprising; for the Miners’ National Con- 
ference recommended rejection of the terms, and the 
majorities in Yorkshire and some other districts are 
against the recommendation of the local as well as 
the national organisation. Presumably the votes show 
that the miners in many areas have not yet fully 
recovered from the calamities of 1921, and that there 
is a very strong reluctance to resort to strike action 
as long as there is a chance of getting what is wanted 
either by negotiation or by Act of Parliament. 


ag * * 


After all, the Minister of Labour has not been able 
to introduce before Easter his important Bill extending 
the scope of the Unemployment Insurance Acts and 
improving the benefits provided. This is not his 
fault; it is yet another example of the difficulties 
confronting a minority Government unable to dispose 
of the time of Padleonant. The delay has made 
necessary the introduction of yet pm stop-gap 
Bill, which received its second reading on Tuesday. 
In the absence of fresh legislation, about a quarter of 
a million ee would run out of benefit, and 
be driven to rely on the Poor Law authorities during 
the next few weeks. Mr. Shaw’s Bill reinstates these 
men in benefit, for a period sufficient to enable his 
larger measure to become law. It is very much to 
hope that this is the last emergency Act dealing with 
Unemployment Insurance that will be needed. There 
have been more than a dozen such measures, all taking 
up valuable Parliamentary time, during the past few 
years. The bigger Bill, when it comes, will be designed, 
by providing for continuous benefit, to make permanent 
provision for the unemployed. It will also bring young 
persons between fourteen and sixteen within the scope 
of the principal Act, and, at long last, provide for 
training facilities for the non-adult unemployed. As 
described in the explanatory memorandum which has 
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been issued, it does not appear to make any radical 

in the existing system; but it is certainly a 
considerable advance on previous measures, and an 
important step towards taking the maintenance of 
the unemployed wholly out of the hands of the Poor 


Law authorities. 
» * * 


The national shipyard lock-out has been again post- 

ned, though the Southampton strikers have not 
taken the advice of their Trade Union Executives to 
return to work. The Executives have now adopted 
the drastic course of ordering the men back to work, 
though the ballot vote has shown a majority against 
returning. The Shipwrights have even expelled their 
members who have refused to go back, and have thus 
secured the cancelling of the lock-out notices in their 
case. Clearly the employers do not want to lock the 
men out, and the Unions still less want to be locked 
out. It naturally suits the employers to keep the threat 
of a lock-out hanging over the Unions and so both 
avoid considering the demand for an advance in wages 
and demoralise the men’s organisations. The Unions, 
on the other hand, know the weakness of their position, 
and do not want to be forced into a national dispute 
at present. They are playing for time. The whole 
affair is a most undignified squabble, which could 
not go on unless the state of organisation among the 
shipyard workers was utterly bad. In fact, there are 
too many Unions concerned, and they are playing one 
against another, each following its own policy, and so 
losing all power of united leadership. The shipyard 
employers, very naturally, let this disunity serve their 
purpose of keeping wages down. Cannot the Unions 
come together on a common policy, and give power to 
deal with the wasteful dispute to some united body 
which can speak on behalf of all? If that were done, 
we believe, the threat of a national lock-out would 
speedily disappear. It only exists because the panic 
of the rival Unions encourages the employers to adopt 
a brow-beating policy. 

* . * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Cosgrave has 
filled up the gaps in his Ministry, but it is doubtful 
if he has succeeded in making it either a happy or a 
united family, and no one would be surprised were 
further changes to be announced in the near future. 
On broad questions of policy substantial agreement 
exists, and as so often in Irish politics the real source 
of trouble is to be found in personal friction and 
antagonisms. Differences inside the Executive Council 
have led, as was inevitable, to differences amongst 
the rank and file of the Government supporters, thus 
adding to Ministerial embarrassments. The result 
ls to strengthen the position of the new group of 
Constitutional Republicans who, if they have not 
increased the number of their avowed adherents— 
unlike most political leaders, Mr. McGrath warns 
off recruits—can rely upon backing for their pro- 
posals from deputies officially pledged to Cumann 
na nGaedheal. The explanation seems to be that 
Mr. McGrath desires, as do the back-benchers, 
rather to reconstruct than supplant the Ministry, 
and is manceuvring not unskilifully towards this 
end. The explosion in the Dail over the Anglo- 
American Liquor Traffic Treaty was part of the 
plan of campaign of the dissentients. here is no 
dispute about the articles of the Treaty, but the 
reference in the preamble to the “King of the United 

ngdom of Great Britain and Ireland” gave a 
Welcome opportunity for blowing-off steam at the 
expense of the Minister for External Affairs, who was 
selected as the scapegoat. Everybody knew that the 
King raised has no practical importance. Whatever 

George’s style may be under the Royal Titles 
Act, the fact is that the United Kingdom of Great 


Britain and Ireland came to an end with the creation 
of the Free State; and to restore it would require 
more drastic measures than stray phrases in a preamble. 
Unfortunately it is a defect of all our parties that 
they will waste upon a squabble about abstractions 
energies that might be more profitably devoted to the 
solution of urgent administrative problems. 
* * * 


When questions of the status of the Free State 
occupy the Dail the border issue is certain to figure 
in the discussions. A new turn has been given to the 
controversy by the decision of the Nationalists of 
Tyrone to refuse to take part in the local government 
elections next month as a protest against the delay 
in setting up the Boundary Commission. Though a 
protest might have been expected, in any case it would 
not have taken this form had it not been for the 
gerrymandering of electoral areas by the Northern 
Government, who have succeeded in loading the dice 
against their political opponents in a fashion that 
even Mussolini could not better. By segregating and 
combining districts so as to ensure that Nationalists 
cannot carry a seat except by wasting a huge surplus 
of votes, whereas Unionists are given representation 
on the narrowest possible margin, they com so re- 
modelled Tyrone that a Nationalist majority of six 
on the county council is now transformed into a safe 
Unionist majority of fifteen. The process has been 
ushed to such outrageous lengths that in the Omagh 

ural District, while over 1,000 Nationalist votes are 
required to carry a single seat, some 600 Unionists 
divide four seats amongst them. These charges are 
not denied by Unionists who take the line that 
Nationalists by refusing to submit alternative proposals 
to the Revising Commission have brought this punish- 
ment upon their own heads. a from any question 
of abstract justice, the action of the Northern Govern- 
ment in authorising this attempt to re-establish the 
worst features of the Penal Code, is political lunacy. 
However necessary it may be in the opinion of Sir 
James Craig and his colleagues that control of local 
government in Tyrone should be in the hands of their 
adherents, to secure this end by giving every Unionist 
voting power equal to that of two Nationalists is in 
itself conclusive proof of the assertions of their oppo- 
nents that minorities cannot hope for fair treatment 
under the rule of the Belfast Parliament. 


It is with very deep regret that we have to record 
the death of Mr. James Drysdale, who for over four 
years, as our “ Politica] Correspondent,’’ has contributed 
every week to THE New STATESMAN a column of notes 
on the parliamentary situation. He died suddenly 
and quite unexpectedly on Tuesday evening in the 
House of Commons in the midst of his work—a death 
such as most of us would choose if we had the power 
to choose. We cannot hope and shal] not attempt 
to replace him. In his own line he had no equal. 
There was no journalist in England whose judgment 
on questions of party politics and prospects, inside 
and outside the House of Commons, was so nearly 
infallible. His style tended at times to be obscure 
and tiresomely elaborate, but we cannot remember 
that in all his prophecies and prognostications—though 
they were never over-cautious—he ever made a mistake. 
The “ cynicism” of which he was sometimes accused 
was not in reality cynicism at all, but a singularly 
honest and clear-sighted realism. He was one of those 
very rare men to whose judgment, on matters within 
his own sphere, all who knew him deferred; and— 
more uncommon still-—-he was a man who in spite of 
being “* always right,’’ was universally popular, perhaps 
because he would have been the very last man to claim 
for himself the qualities which others ascribed to him. 


To us he is a great loss, 
H 
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THE BARBARITY OF FASCISM 


HE Italian elections have gone according to 
plan, and Signor Mussolini finds himself master 
of a majority amounting to something like two- 

thirds of the whole Chamber. The Fascist press is, of 
course, jubilant, and some of its organs assert compla- 
cently that here at last is overwhelming proof that the 
Fascist Government rests not merely on force, but on 
the consent of all classes of the nation. A critic, who 
analysed the polling figures and inquired nicely into 
how the results were obtained, might demur to this 
conclusion. We do not propose, however, to undertake 
that barren task. Let us assume that Signor Mussolini 
has got his popular mandate, and ask how he means 
to use it. Will he follow the prudent counsels of 
the Stampa, and “work for the pacification of the 
country and for a return to normal and legal methods” ? 
We sincerely hope he will. For to-day under high- 
sounding pretexts he is committing, or permitting, 
outrages which make his administration both a scandal 
and a danger to Italy. 

Fascism, as the Fascists are very well aware, is not 
@ movement which appeals to Englishmen in general. 
Nevertheless, however little we may like it, we are 
not blind to the services it claims to have rendered to 
Italy. After the Armistice the country was in a deplor- 
able condition. In the stress of war it had lost its 
nerve and its balance. Politics meant the quarrels of 
factions, and government the rule of an inefficient, if 
not corrupt, bureaucracy. Disillusionment was wide- 
spread ; soldiers, peasants, workmen, middle-classes— 
all had their grievances, and no one offered a remedy. 
Disintegrating forces were at work, and public spirit 
was at a low ebb. The revolutionary schemes pro- 
jected by the Socialists and Communists proved 
abortive; there was neither the organisation nor 
the cohesion nor the leadership to carry them through. 
Out of the chaos emerged Mussolini and his Fascists 
promising order, discipline, work, political and social 
reform. They swept all the giddy youth and a con- 
siderable part of the more solid elements of the country 
into their ranks. They knocked their opponents 
down, marched into Rome and made themselves 
masters of the government. Signor Mussolini had 
not then—and has not now, so far as we know—any 
settled body of principles which can be called a pro- 
gramme. He has been the implacable enemy of the 
Socialists who have dared to resist him, and he has 
stood avowedly as the defender of capitalist society. 
But he has not been the mere tool of reactionary 
industrialists. He has no anti-Labour bias; his 
legislation includes an Eight Hours’ Day and the rati- 
fication of the Washington Conventions. He has 
fulminated, in terms that move us to Homeric laughter, 
against democracy. And yet observers like Signor 
Odon Por believe that he is working, unconsciously 
or half-unconsciously, for what we here should call 
“functional democracy.” Even in foreign affairs, 
it may be said, his bark has been worse than his bite. 
He has threatened little Powers and cursed great 
ones; he has bragged unceasingly about Italian rights 
and Italian might. But he has kept the peace in the 
quarter where danger was really brewing, and has 
established tolerably good relations with Jugoslavia. 
His supreme aim, to sum it all up, has been to re- 
create the national spirit, or, in his own words, “to 
make Italy a strong, industrious, disciplined and peace- 
ful nation.” Whether Fascism and its dictatorship 





alone could achieve that aim is a matter of controversy 
which we need not attempt to settle. But it would be 
absurd to deny that they have striven to achieve it. 
So much may be set to the credit of Fascism. 

There is, however, a debit side to the account. 
Fascist ideals may be high; but Fascist methods are 
violent. Mussolini’s dictatorship was, of course, based 
on force like every other dictatorship, and he never 
made any pretences to the contrary. “I declare,” 
he said in a speech a year or so ago, 

that my desire is to govern, if possible, by consent of the 
majority ; but, in order to obtain, to foster and to strengthen 
that consent, I will use all the force at my disposal. For it 
may happen that force will bring about consent and, if that 
fails, there is always force. With regard to all the require- 
ments of government, even the most severe, we shall offer 
this alternative : ‘“* Accept in the spirit of patriotism, or sub- 
mit.” This is my conception of the State and of the art of 
governing the nation. 


That is very good Machiavellian doctrine. But 
Machiavelli has a proviso. Violence is justifiable only 
so long as it serves to secure and consolidate the State. 
And Signor Mussolini’s error, as it seems to us, is 
that he forgets the proviso. In the earlier days, 
when the movement was fighting its way upward, 
the Fascisti perpetrated many revolting deeds on their 
adversaries. Some of them might be condoned in 
the heat of battle; some of them might be justified 
on the maxim: salus reipublicae, suprema lex. But 
what excuse can there be for outrages now? The 
State is in no danger ; the dictator is firm in the saddle. 
And yet, it seems, Signor Mussolini has not learned 
where dictatorship ends and vulgar tyranny begins. 

A week or two ago, on his decree, the Rome corre- 
spondent of the Daily Herald was ignominiously 
expelled from Italy. This correspondent is a Maltese 
by birth and a British subject. His offence was the 
writing of articles criticising Signor Mussolini and 
Fascist methods in the English Press. That was called 
a crime against public security. An even more out- 
rageous example of Fascist methods has occurred in 
connection with this journal. Our readers may re- 
member that in our issue of March Ist we published 
an article by Professor Guglielmo Salvadori, of the 
University of Florence, on “Fascismo and the Coming 
Elections.” Professor Salvadori certainly attacked 
Signor Mussolini’s policy; but nobody could suggest 
that he overstepped the limit of fair political criticism 
as Understood in civilised countries, and the burden of 
his argument was a demand that the law should be 
respected. We were warned that if we put his name 
to his article he might be murdered by the agents of 
Mussolini; but as a brave man he wished his name 
to appear, and so we decided to print it. We now 
learn, not from the Professor himself, but from some 
of his English relatives who can speak without fear of 
further reprisals, that he has been punished most 
brutally for the honest expression of his opinions. 
A band of armed Fascisti visited his house and demanded 
an explanation. This he offered to give at their head- 
quarters. He went there and was received by a dozen 
or so Blackshirts, first with gross insults and menaces 
and then with blows. They hit him repeatedly on 
the face and head and turned him out bleeding, to be 
struck again—this time with leather-covered canes— 
by another band at the door. His young son, who was 
waiting outside, rushed to his father’s rescue, and he, 
too, was hit and thrown to the ground. The two got 
away, but were followed by their tormentors, who 
presently came up with them and once more beat 
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them over the head with their sticks. Policemen 
looked on without interfering. They were only saved 
by @ passing officer, who deputed two soldiers to 
escort them home. Since then the Professor has been 
assured that he will escape further molestation so 
long as he breathes no word of criticism of the Fascists’ 
activities. Such is Fascism! We have had many 
letters, of which we have only printed one or two, 
denouncing Professor Salvadori’s article as an alto- 
gether unfair attack upon the Fascists. But this 
brutal attack upon him by Mussolini’s men outweighs 
a thousand protests, proving that all he said was 
more than justified. The Fascists are, in their methods, 
as barbarous as the Bolsheviks. For the moment, 
at any rate, foreigners cannot regard Italy as a civi- 
lised country. 

We do not, of course, allege that Signor Mussolini 
himself expressly authorised this crime—any more 
than Lenin authorised the atrocities that were com- 
mitted by the Cheka and its agents. But we do not 
see how he can avoid responsibility for it. It is in 
accord with his doctrine. Humble submission and a 
tightly-shut mouth (in a spirit of patriotism !)—or else 
violence; this, he has proclaimed, is his conception 
of the art of government. And these Fascisti of 
Florence are the arbiters of patriotism! “A Prince,” 
said Machiavelli, “stands in need of a friendly people, 
else he has nowhere to turn to in adversity.” That 
is a saying that Signor Mussolini would do well to take 
to heart. The apologists of Fascism are fond of re- 
minding us that British ideas of democracy and liberty 
are not current in Italy. It may be so, though we 
doubt it. But of this we feel certain—that the Italian 
people are no more believers in government by armed 
ruffianism than are the British people. And armed 
ruffianism will destroy Signor Mussolini, unless he is 
wise in time, as it has destroyed a thousand other 
despots in the course of history. He will be safer in 
relying on his Parliamentary majority than on his 
so-called ‘“*‘ National Militia.” He has his chance 
now to guarantee himself against the day of adversity 
by turning his dictatorship of violence into a moral 
dictatorship. He has only to eat a few more of his 
wild words—and he is not unaccustomed to meals of 
that sort—in order to bring himself into line with 
ordinary Prime Ministers who manage the business of 
other nations. Until he does that he will be regarded 
abroad with the suspicion that he deserves, and the 
discipline and peacefulness he claims to have established 
in Italy will be a mockery. 


THE ISOLATION OF GERMANY 
Beri, April 7th, 1924. 


HE German Government has beaten its own record 
with the amazing decree imposing a tax of 500 gold 
marks on every German that goes abroad. The 
reasons alleged for this monstrous restriction of personal 
liberty are that scandal had been caused in foreign countries 
by the lavish expenditure of wealthy Germans, and that 
the stability of the Rentenmark is being endangered by 
its exportation in the pockets of tourists. It is said that 
mM some cases in Italy only three lire have been given for 
the Rentenmark which, after all, are more than it is really 
Worth. By way of justifying its action the Government 
issued a ridiculous story about a Franco-Czech “ offensive ” 
against the Rentenmark which, to do them justice, most 
of the papers did not print. The conduct of the Govern- 
ment is as hypocritical as it is unjust. As the Frankfurter 

says, the Government should on its own showing 





have forbidden any German to leave the country, instead 
of restricting foreign travel to the very people whose conduct 


abroad has caused scandal. The wealthy Schieber will 
pay their 500 gold marks, and the industrial magnates 
and other business men will always find a business reason 
for a journey and thus be exempt. The people hit by the 
decree are the professional men, intellectuals, artists and 
other people of moderate means who, after having been 
shut up in Germany for years, have been taking advantage 
of the fact that most other Continental countries are now 
cheaper than their own. The intellectual isolation of 
Germany has been one of the greatest evils of the last 
five years. Poor as is my opinion of German Governments, 
I could not have believed it possible that a German Govern- 
ment would seek to prolong that isolation. The decree is 
so universally unpopular that it may be difficult for the 
Government to maintain it. The whole Press is protesting 
against it. 

If the German Nationalists have their way, they are 
likely to isolate Germany politically as well as intellectually. 
My colleagues of the foreign Press all tell me that Germany 
is losing sympathy in their respective countries. In 
America, in particular, where opinion about Germany was 
beginning to change for the better, the change, I am told, 
has been checked. When I came to Berlin eighteen 
months ago the great majority of foreign correspondents 
here were friendly to Germany and indignant at French 
policy. Now they are almost unanimously of opinion 
that Germany is hopeless and, although they are still 
friendly to the German people, they feel that it is useless 
to waste sympathy on a nation that allows itself to be led 
to ruin by stupid politicians as it allowed itself to be led 
to defeat by stupid generals. Most of us recognise that 
M. Poincaré’s policy has a great responsibility for the 
present deplorable political situation in Germany, but 
that fact is not creditable to Germany. Had the German 
Revolution been a reality, it would have been strengthened, 
not weakened, by external pressure, as were the French 
and the Russian Revolutions. Reaction triumphed in 
France only when the external pressure had been thrown 
off and the Revolution had been demoralised by military 
victory. When it is said that the Germans are becoming 
reactionary because they have been as badly treated by 
the Allies as they could have been had they stuck to the 
Kaiser, that means that they made a revolution only 
because they thought it would pay and are going back 
on it because they find it doesn’t. That is true of many 
of the politicians. They became Republican merely 
because they hoped thereby to get better terms from the 
Allies, with the intention of restoring the Hohenzollerns 
at the earliest convenient opportunity. It is not true of 
the mass of the German people, but up to now the mass of 
the German people has not counted, because it is inarticu- 
late and helpless. 

The ills of Germany are due to the survival of the old 
régime under another name. There has never been a 
revolution. The so-called revolution was just a break- 
down, which might have become a revolution had not 
the politicians taken care that it should not. More than 
any others the Majority Socialists were responsible for 
preventing a real revolution. As I have said before, 
Herr Scheidemann objected even to the dethronement of 
William of Hohenzollern in favour of a member of his 
own family, and Vorwarts opposed any sort of revolution 
until it was obliged to accept the Republic. The demobi- 
lised men were imbued with a revolutionary spirit, and the 
Socialist leaders stifled it by hastily finding them places 
in the public services or private industry at the cost of 
accepting low wages all round. Incidentally they thereby 
demoralised both the public services and private industry, 
where the employment of an unnecessarily large number 

of men led to general slackness and inefficiency. The 
Kapp putsch for the first time aroused the German people 
and. when it had been defeated by the spontaneous action 
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of the masses, and in spite of the Socialists in power, the 
latter united with the reactionaries to repress and shoot 
down the workmen. It was the betrayal of German 
labour after the Kapp putsch by its official representatives 
that caused the German workmen to relapse into helpless- 
ness and despair. When the Independent Socialist Party 
was swallowed by the Majority Socialists, all hope of an 
effective Labour Party was lost. The spirit of the Majority 
Socialists is that of the old régime—they are, in truth, 
the “ Socialists of the Kaiser ”’—and their spirit dominates 
the ruling clique of the united Socialist Party. It does not 
dominate the rank and file, but the German Socialist Party 
is a bureaucratic, militarised machine, in which the rank 
and file count as much as the privates in the Kaiser’s 
army. This is evident from Mr. Bernstein’s letter, that 
was published in THz New SratTesMan last week. As 
he says, the “ big delegate meeting” in Berlin, which I 
called the “ district council,” had the bad taste to wish 
to take a secret ballot on the list of candidates drawn up 
by the executive instead of voting on it en bloc. That the 
elected representatives of the party should show such 
presumption was indeed intolerable, and they were promptly 
put in their place. The list, as Mr. Bernstein says, takes 
into account “ certain generally agreed-on considerations.” 
The consideration that it does not take into account is 
the opinion of the majority of the party. The Socialist 
Executive has now postponed until after the General 
Election the National Congress of the party, which was to 
have been held this month, because it dares not face the 
party delegates until it has successfully cooked the election. 
For, as Mr. Bernstein admits, the members of the Reichstag 
are chosen, not by the electors, but by the various party 
caucuses, and the only function of the electors is to decide 
how many members each party caucus may choose. This 
machine-made system is worthy of its machine-made 
authors. The machine is the god—and the curse—of 
Germany. After living in Germany for eighteen months 
I thank God that England has no organisation. Mr. Shaw 
once said, if I remember rightly, that most Englishmen 
hated all government and that nine-tenths of them were 
born anarchists. That is the secret of our success. 

In their disillusionment many of the German workmen 
are turning to the Communists or the Fascists, only, I 
am convinced, to meet with another disillusion, for the 
Communists and the Fascists have, if possible, even less 
political sense than the other German parties. The 
Fascists, however, have shown some political sense by 
adopting—no doubt insincerely—a Labour programme 
more vigorous on certain points than that of the Socialists, 
the chief plank in whose programme is opposition to the 
Communists. People less conservative than the Socialists 
say, as George Bernhard said yesterday in the Vossische 
Zeitung, that the enemy is on the Right. The Socialist 
leaders think differently. They are quite ready again to 
make a coalition with the Volkspartei whose electoral pro- 
gramme demands the restoration of the monarchy. The 
German Socialist party shares the fundamental weakness 
of the French Radical party—it is incapable of being a 
party of Opposition. It is equally incapable of governing, 
but it does not recognise that fact. The strength of the 
Nationalists and reactionaries is in the weakness and in- 
competence of their opponents. 

It is also in the docility of the German people. It is 
true that nothing is changed in the temper of Germany, 
and that the militarist spirit is the same as ever; but it is 
a profound mistake to suppose that the German militarists 
were ever anything but a minority of the nation. The 
majority of the German people were never militarist, but 
forty years of conscription and military discipline had 
drilled them into a subservience which made them the easy 
tools of the militarists, and that is the danger now. How 
great the danger is it is difficult to say. It is a hopeful 


sign that Dr. Stresemann was obliged to spend last week 
in explaining away his speech at Hanover and assuring 


various representatives of the press and of Foreign Powers 
that he did not mean what he said. His speech at Kiel 
yesterday was a partial recantation in spite of the declar- 
ation that “ no criticism of a foreign Power will prevent 
a German Minister from feeling respect and esteem for 
General Ludendorff.” Nevertheless it is an ominous sign 
that Dr. Stresemann was obliged at Hanover to capitulate 
to the extremists to save his own position and prevent 
a split in his party. He does not seem to have succeeded 
in the latter aim, for the Right wing of the People’s party 
is continuing its negotiations with the German Nationalists 
with a view to a fusion. It would really be better if the 
two parties were united in one, for there is no real difference 
between them, but it would not suit Dr. Stresemann, whom 
the German Nationalists distrust—not without reason. 


The shocking contrast between the result of the Munich 
treason trial and the scandalous conviction of Dr. Zeigner 
merely shows what everybody knew already—that there 
is no justice in Germany and that the courts are used for 
political purposes. Dr. Zeigner is now being prosecuted 
for high treason for a speech about the “* Black Reichswehr ” 
made last October, and Professor Quidde is being persecuted 
by the Bavarian Government for an article on the same 
subject. These prosecutions are an implicit avowal of 
the complicity of the German and Bavarian Governments 
in the illegal arming, which is, of course, the real reason 
of the rejection of the Allied proposal concerning military 
control. The suggestion that the matter should be referred 
to the League of Nations is meant to gain time. As I 
have said before, I believe Germany to be still incapable 
of making war on another country, but the secret stores of 
arms are undoubtedly large. It is said in Government 
circles that the proposals of the Experts’ Commission are 
to be rejected in advance, but the threat need not be taken 
too literally. If, as has been reported, the Reparations 
Commission has decided to submit the proposals to the 
German Government before submitting them to the Allied 
Governments, the decision is a very wise one, for it will 
put the German Nationalists in a difficult position. The 
inquiry of the Commission was so exhaustive and impartial 
that its estimate of the amount that Germany can pay 
annually after a moratorium may safely be accepted. The 
people in Germany that can afford to pay are determined 
not to pay, and they will try to shift the whole burden 
on to the shoulders of the mental and manual workers, 
but if the latter are fools enough to allow this to be done, 
that is their look-out. Perhaps the worm will turn at 
last. There are healthy signs of growing unrest among 
the workmen, whom the success of the Hamburg strike 
(boycotted by Vorwdrts) has encouraged. The Government 
seems likely to precipitate a railway strike, for it has rejected 
the compromise agreed to by the responsible Minister 
and the representatives of the workmen, whose require- 
ments are very modest. This provocation is consistent 
with the whole Government policy in regard to the State 
railway which almost suggests sabotage. In many parts 
of the country nearly all the Sunday trains have been 
suppressed with disastrous effects on the receipts, the 
effect on which of the Decree against foreign travel will 
be even more disastrous. 

At the time of writing the complete results of the Bavarian 
elections are not yet known, but,so far as they are known, 
they show the same tendency as other recent elections and 
confirm the general forecast of the elections for the Reich- 
stag. The only parties that have gained are the Fascists 
and the Communists—the former much more than the 
latter. The Democratic Party has been almost annihilated, 
the Socialists and the Bavarian Peoples’ Party have lost 
heavily. In Munich the Fascists, who had no candidates 
at the last election in 1920, have polled thirty per cent. 
of the total votes cast and much more than any other party. 
This is less than they expected, but still a remarkable 
result. In 1920 the two Socialist parties together polled 
in Munich 136,027 votes and the Communists 24,601. 
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Yesterday the united Socialist party had 51,489 votes 
(against 104,972 for the Fascists) and the Communists 
47,986. This means that about 60,000 of the former 
Socialist voters have gone over to the Fascists and about 
20,000 to the Communists. The increase in the Communist 
ll] in Bavaria is particularly striking, since after the 
“Red Terror” the party was for a long time reduced to 
almost nothing. The surprise of the election is the decline 
of the Bavarian People’s Party which is a blow to the Catho- 
lic monarchists, as is the success of the Fascists. There 
is no Centre Party in Bavaria and the Catholics belong to 
the parties of the Right. The rejection in the referendum, 
which was simultaneous with the election, of the proposals 
to give Bavaria a State President and a Second Chamber 
have the same significance, for the aim of Dr. von Kahr 
and the other authors of these proposals was to get Prince 
Rupert of Bavaria elected President. A large number of 
the Fascist electors must have voted “No” in the referen- 
dum. On the whole the result of the election is a victory 
for Pan-German Nationalism over Bavarian particularism. 
The Bavarian People’s Party, in spite of its losses, will 
still be the largest party in the Landtag, but will be very 
far from having a clear majority. The men’s and women’s 
votes were counted separately, and, as in all other cases 
in Germany where this has been done, it has been shown 
that women’s suffrage has increased the strength of the 
parties of the Right, which had more women than men 
among their voters, whereas the parties of the Left had more 
men than women. In Munich the women electors out- 
number the men by 48,000, but only 12,000 more women 
than men voted. Ropert DELL. 


FUTURE OF SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 
W otes Mr. Lloyd George carried his National 


Insurance Act a dozen years ago, there were 
many who prophesied that the new plans for 
social insurance would be brought to nothing by a wide- 
spread refusal to pay. It is true that the method of 
collecting contributions by compulsory deductions from 
wages made such a refusal difficult on the side of the 
workers. But opposition from employers was also antici- 
pated, and it was clear that the deductions would not 
easily be enforced if there was general opposition among 
the employed. The new scheme—or rather the two 
schemes, for Health Insurance and Unemployment Insur- 
ance were quite distinct in administration—was certainly 
unpopular. But there was no widespread resistance ; and 
within a brief time men accustomed themselves to the 
deductions, though they never came to like them. They 
continued to grumble, but their grumbling did not form 
the basis of any popular political campaign. Whatever 
the merits of the plan, in which Mr. Lloyd George saw a 
new heaven and a new earth and Mr. Belloc the advent 
of a servile State, it has certainly proved itself a most 
effective way of raising a huge tax from the public without 
organised or articulate opposition. Contributions, especi- 
ally under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, have been 
raised and raised again; Unemployment Insurance has 
been extended from the few trades originally covered to 
the great mass of the wage-earners. There has been no 
revolt. Men have got used to the stamps and the 
deductions ; they accept them now with only that amount 
and quality of grumbling which they apply to the weather. 
Mr. Lloyd George has triumphed over Mr. Belloc, at least 
to the extent that his plan has successfully established 
itself in such a way as to make difficult any change in 
its basis. 
Recently a good deal has been heard of schemes for 
the co-ordination of social insurance—for bringing Health 
urance and Unemployment Insurance into a single 


THE 





scheme, and for assimilating to the 1911 model other 


existing or projected forms of social provision. Some 
people want all forms of provision made contributory. 
Where we have now non-contributory Old Age Pensions 
and Workmen's Compensation which is a charge on the 
employer, they would convert both of these to a con- 
tributory form, and even amalgamate them with the 
Health and Unemployment Insurance systems. And, 
when proposals are made for lowering the pensionable 
age, or providing pensions for widows, all sorts of plans 
are put forward for grafting these forms of provision 
on to the existing Insurance Acts, and making them con- 
tributory in the same way. 

Co-ordination of insurance was first taken up as a war-cry 
by the Geddes “economists.” Mr. Bonar Law toyed 
with the idea, and all sorts of people wrote to the papers 
to urge co-ordination in order to prevent insured persons 
from getting too much money. Extensive fraud and 
overlapping were alleged, usually without any evidence. 
Huge savings in both benefits and administration were 
promised as a result of unification. 

During the past few months less has been heard of the 
Geddesians, and the demand for co-ordination has taken a 
new form. It is realised that the contributions now exacted 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts are far too high 
for the benefits provided. Of late, though uncovenanted 
as well as covenanted benefits have been paid out of the 
Unemployment Fund, the Fund has been realising a surplus 
at the rate of at least £5,000,000 a year. At present the 
surplus is going to repay the Fund’s debts to the Treasury, 
but these will soon be wiped off. Sir William Beveridge, 
in his booklet Insurance for All, estimates that, with 
unemployment at an average of 6 per cent., the Fund 
will pile up a surplus at the rate of twenty-five to thirty 
million pounds a year. And 6 per cent., for anything like 
normal times, is a very high estimate. 

One way, of course, of dealing with this surplus is to 
reduce the rates of contribution from employers, workmen, 
and State. But this seems, to the enthusiasts for social 
insurance, like turning good money away. If the present 
rates of contribution have been paid, with little opposition, 
during a time of very bad trade and low wages, they will 
be paid, it is urged, all the more readily as trade recovers. 
Sir William Beveridge, among others, therefore proposes to 
keep contributions at their present level, and to apply the 
surplus to the introduction of new benefits on a contributory 
basis, especially of pensions for widows and their children. 
Similarly, he would attach to the Health Insurance system old 
age pensions at, say, 65, placing these also on a contributory 
basis instead of reducing the age limit for non-contributory 
pensions. He would also bring Workmen’s Compensation, 
apparently on a contributory basis, under the scope of 
Health Insurance. 

Sir William Beveridge, and those who think like him, 
apparently value the contributory system both for its own 
sake, and as an easy means of raising the money required 
for the extension of social insurance. Having got so much 
by deductions from wages, supplemented by employers’ 
and State contributions, they are anxious to get some more. 
We think, however, that they have not sufficiently con- 
sidered the incidence of this sort of taxation—for it is 
nothing else. Nor do they meet the difficulty that a person 
who does not come, and cannot conveniently be brought, 
within the scope of Health or Unemployment Insurance 
may be fully as entitled to a pension, or to some form of 
compensation, as an insured person under one or both of the 
two main systems. 

There is, moreover, a very good reason why the surplus 
accruing to the Unemployment Fund ought not to be used 
for the purposes Sir William Beveridge suggests. We agree 
that, if the contributory system is to remain, the surplus 
should not be wiped out by reducing the rates of contribu- 
tion. But we hold that it should be wiped out by increasing 
the rates of benefit. The existing benefits, under Health 
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and Unemployment Insurance alike, are obviously inade- 
quate, Will anyone contend that 15s. for men and 12s. for 
women, supplemented by very small allowances for depen- 
dent children, are incomes large enough to enable the 
unemployed wage earner to maintain a reasonable standard 
of life and efficiency for himself and his family? Is not 
this disproved by the fact that a large proportion of the 
unemployed are driven to seek supplementary provision 
from the Poor Law ? 

If either Sir William Beveridge or those who would wipe 
out the surplus by reducing contributions were to get their 
way, this state of affairs would continue. Persons in receipt 
of benefit would still be driven to the Poor Law for supple- 
mentary relief, or else compelled to exist under conditions 
calculated to undermine health and efficiency. There can 
be no solution of the problem of social insurance that does 
not lift the whole body of the unemployed—to say nothing 
of the sick and the disabled—right out of the Poor Law. 
Benefits under existing schemes of social insurance ought 
to be made adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of 
life before there is any talk of drawing on the contributions 
of employed persons for other forms of social provision. 

If we need to amend and improve Old Age Pensions, both 
by removing the means of disqualification and by lowering 
the age limit ; if we need to institute a system of Widows’ 
Pensions—and we believe both these reforms are needed— 
we must make up our minds to foot the bill out of national 
revenues, without any attempt to raise the money by 
direct contributions. If we want to improve Workmen’s 
Compensation, and to ensure that a larger part of the 
sums spent under this head passes to those who receive 
compensation, we must do this without imposing any 
additional charge on the workman. Insurance against 
compensation risks could be made compulsory on all 
employers, and the whole business taken over from the 
companies by the State, without any alteration in the 
incidence of the charge. Our first duty to insured contri- 
butors under the Health and Unemployment Insurance 
systems is to make the present benefits larger, and not to 
use any surpluses as an excuse for shuffling out of our 
national responsibility for other forms of social provision. 

“Co-ordination” of social insurance is too often a 
cloak either for unjustifiable “‘ economies ” at the expense 
of the insured, or for a shuffling off of national responsibilities. 
On this point we find ourselves more nearly in agreement 
with Sir William Beveridge, who points out that there are 
several quite separate questions, often confused together 
under the one name “ Co-ordination.” There is the 
question whether we should continue to stamp two separate 
cards—one for Health and one for Unemployment Insurance 
—or whether we should make one card serve both purposes. 
This is a minor matter of convenience, which might be 
solved perhaps by a double card, divisible for purposes of 
record. Secondly, there is the question whether we should 
unify all the forms of social insurance under a single admin- 
istration. This is a matter of importance. The different 
forms of insurance require, in our view as in Sir William 
Beveridge’s, to be administered by different methods and 
agencies, and could not be unified without serious loss of 
efficiency. Thirdly, there is the problem of “ gaps” be- 
tween the different forms of provision. This needs to be 
met by a development of the various systems to cover all 
the regular risks of ill-health, accident, unemployment, 
bereavement, and old age. But it does not imply or even 
suggest the need for a common administration, though it 
does imply that the problem must be regarded as a whole, 
and that there must be some co-operation among the 
various agencies concerned in administration. 

We agree with Sir William Beveridge that there is a 
wide field for the extension of social insurance and pro- 
vision. We agree that it is important to make benefits 
and pensions of all kinds matters of statutory right, and 
not of administrative grace. Whatever is paid must be 
legitimate income, and not a “ dole.” But we do not hold 





that this involves a ¢ontributory system, or that it is 
desirable to make the contributory basis extend over nearly 
the whole field of social provision. That it is easier to raise 
the money by compulsory deduction is no proof at all 
that this is the fairest way of raising it. The fairest taxes 
are by no means always the easiest to collect, or the easiest 
to collect the fairest. The maintenance of a minimum 
standard of life for all is in our view a common respon- 
sibility, to be faced by the nation as a whole, and borne by 
the fairest allocation of burdens that can be devised, in 
such a way that the broadest backs may carry the heaviest 
weights. 


NAMES 
A COMPETITION has just been held to decide 


which are the ten most popular names for girls, 

and, as the result of a poll of 628,000 votes, a 
winning list has been published that will astonish most 
people who did not take part in the competition. 
Here in order are the ten girls’ names that, it seems, are 
at present most popular in these islands—Phyllis, Grace, 
Elsie, Barbara, Patience, Prudence, Jane, Susan, Priscilla 
and Matilda. If I disagree with the list, it is not that I 
am prepared to give a counter-list of ten names offhand 
that I should be certain I liked better. It is not easy to 
know how much one likes any name, apart from its associa- 
tions in life or literature. I might begin such a list with 
Mary, Ann and Elizabeth—three names that, apparently, 
the popular voice has rejected—but I do not know how far 
my preference may be due to the beauty of the names or 
how far to the fact that they are among the least pretentious 
names it is possible to give to women. It is strange that 
the name of the mother of Jesus should seem the most 
modest of names to confer on a daughter, but so it is. 
Call a girl Sophonisba, and it seems infinitely more boastful. 
Parents are, perhaps, to be sympathised with in their 
desire to give their infants names that will make a show 
in the world. They naturally wish their children to be 
conspicuous, and to start them on their career at the font. 
To call a child Mary is to hide her among a crowd of Marys. 
To call a child Guinevere is, in comparison, to make her 
a queen from the cradle. Or so it might be fancied. In 
actual fact, things work out differently. Mary, in spite 
of the multitude of Marys, is still a name that shines like 
the brightest star in the heavens. It is still the most 
conspicuous name in literature and history. It is one of the 
comparatively few women’s names that are never incon- 
gruous in poetry. Burns would not have dared to address 
a poem “ To Matilda in Heaven.” The old ballad-maker 
could not easily have written : 

“Last night the Queen had four Elsies, 
To-night she’ll hae but three.” 


You may take name after name like this, and experiment 
with them in a setting of great poetry, and you will find 
that one after another will prove to be without that special 
charm either of association or of music that adds beauty 
even to a beautiful lyric. Coleridge failed with Genevieve ; 
Shelley only just succeeded with Emily. Other poets 
got over the difficulty, when writing impassioned verse to 
a woman with some name like Georgina, by calling her by 
a Greek pseudonym such as Ianthe or Chloris. But evena 
Christian name of this kind sometimes produces a ludicrous 
effect, as when Matthew Arnold, in his poem on the night- 
ingale, suddenly says: 
** Listen, Eugenia.” 


I am not sure whether the effect is produced by the name 
‘** Eugenia ” or by the abrupt transition from an apostrophe 
to a nightingale to a sentence of ordinary conversation 
with a woman. But, I fancy, if Arnold had written: 
“‘ Listen, Ianthe,” we should not have the same sense of 
incongruity. Hence, it does seem likely that some names 
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are beautiful in themselves, and have the power to charm 
us in almost any setting. It is all the more puzzling that, 
while “Mary” is beautiful and “ Ann” is beautiful separ- 
ately, the two names in combination should seem positively 
comic. Is the combination grotesque in itself, or is our 
attitude to it merely the result of a long series of Victorian 
jokes about servant girls? Marian, in one word, is a 
beautiful name; why not Mary Ann in two? It may be 
that there are no names that are ugly in themselves, but 
that we learn to dislike certain names merely on account 
of their associations with low comedy. Or it may be that 
a double name offends our sense of the fitness of things. 
We do not mind two names in a signature, but they seem 
to us excessive if used constantly. When I was a boy, there 
were still a great many little boys in the country whose 
parents always addressed them as “ Robert George,” 
“William John” and “Samuel James.” Each name 
seemed to be made ridiculous by its collocation with the 
other, just as a man would be ridiculous if he went about 
wearing two hats. There is no objection to a man’s possess- 
ing two hats, but he should not wear them at the same time. 
It is doubtful, indeed, if, from an esthetic point of view, 
there is not always a disadvantage in a multiplicity of 
names. Kings are commonly baptized with more names 
than even they themselves can possibly remember, but as 
arule only one of the long catalogue is used, and a king 
—like a commoner—is content to be known by a single 
Christian name like Edward ‘or George. These royal 
names are for the most part simple and popular. There 
has been no King Algernon in England. Algernon, for 
some unaccountable reason, is a name that would seem a 
little pretentious even in a king. It used to seem to many 
people absurd in a poet, and it would be possible to argue, 
if not to prove, that the early failure of Swinburne’s in- 
spiration was due to the fact that his Christian name was 
too much for his genius. Certainly, most of the English 
poets have had names from association with which the 
Muses would not shrink. From Geoffrey Chaucer to 
Alfred Tennyson, most of them seem to have carried within 
their names a destiny of poetry. Jokn Keats is the out- 
standing exception, though I am not sure that even his 
name would appear quite so ugly if ‘“‘ Keats” were pro- 
nounced so as to rhyme with “ greats,” as it may once 
have been. Shelley, it is true, though he had a beautiful 
surname, also suffered from a name that was not beautiful 
all through. Speak of him as Shelley and you seem to 
have the essence of his poetry; speak of him as “ Percy 
Bysshe Shelley” and you have at once the incongruities 
of his life in a few syllables. How beautiful in comparison 
is the name of Mary Shelley! How modest and how 
musical! Perhaps it is partly because of her name that 
some of us can hardly bear to hear her criticised. A clever 
young writer was recently sneering at her because she did 
not like Shelley to dress in such a peculiar way that people 
stared at them when they were out walking. But how 
could a woman with so beautiful a name be expected 
to sympathise with eccentricities of clothes? It is easy 
to forgive Shelley a hundred years later, but we who 
forgive him have not to appear in public with him, feeling 
responsible, as a wife would, for his being properly dressed. 
On this point Mary Shelley was wiser than Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, and the grace of her wisdom is in her name. He 
only an inspired surname, while she had a name that 
was inspired from the first letter to the last. How well 
she knew that his genius lay in his surname is clear from 
that legend of the meeting on the stairs when he breathed 
the name “ Mary!” and she replied “Shelley!” Sub- 
stitute “Percy!” for “Shelley!” and the world loses 
one of its beautiful stories. 
Mr. George Moore some years ago worked out a theory 
of the appropriateness of the names of men of genius. 
urely, the parents of Oliver Goldsmith were unconscious 
Prophets when they gave him so admirable a name. It is 
as though The Vicar of Wakefield had already been begun 


on the day of his baptism. There have, it is true, been 
men of genius who have been given names unworthy of 
them by their parents, but, as often as not, in recent times, 
they have in later life taken names that seem to fit them 
perfectly. Three of the most famous writers in Europe 
at present—Anatole France, Gabrielle d’Annunzio and 
Joseph Conrad—have signed works of genius with names 
of genius, but the names were not given to them in the 
presence of godfathers. Again and again we find the man 
of genius striving for perfection in his name as in his writing. 
How great a difference Robert Louis Stevenson made by 
changing the spelling of his second name “ Lewis” ! 
Whether parents can endow a child with genius merely 
by giving him a perfect name is a matter on which thera 
may be two opinions. But it would be interesting to 
inquire whether ‘there have been more than one Rudyard 
Kipling evenin name. There is, it is true, a second Bernard 
Shaw; he is an undertaker a little to the south of Black- 
friars Bridge. There was even a second H. G. Wells who 
appeared, I believe, in municipal politics a few years ago. 
But you might go through England, I fancy, without 
finding a second Walter de la Mare. 

It is also a significant fact that there has never been a 
man of genius called Ebenezer Fudge or by any of the 
numerous names comparable to it. Read the names 
over the small shops as you walk through the streets, 
and you will constantly see a name that you know could 
not possibly belong to a poet. Or go through the tele- 
phone directory and you will find names like Abraham 
Snyders, which you realise at once could never be affixed 
to asonnet. And we have much the same feeling in regard 
to the names of beautiful women. If you fell in love with 
a beautiful unknown woman, you would be horrified to 
learn that she had not a name in conformity with her 
features. You would be like Nicholas Nickleby when he 
sent Newman Noggs to make inquiries about the lovely 
lady with whom he had fallen in love. When Newman 
returned, Nicholas asked him eagerly: “ The name, the 
name, my dear fellow!” ‘‘ The name’s Bobster,” said 
Newman. “ Bobster!”’ cried Nicholas,inhorror, “ That’s 
the name,” said Newman; “I remember it by Lobster.” 
Nicholas insisted that this must be the servant’s name, 
but Newman stuck to it that the lady herself was called 
Bobster—Miss Cecilia Bobster. ‘“ Cecilia, eh?” Nicholas 
consoled himself. ‘ Well, Cecilia is a pretty name.” 
There have, undoubtedly, been pretty women with ugly 
names, and most men will swallow the name rather than 
lose the woman. But not without making a face about it. 
Keats, despite the defect of his own name, must surely 
have been miserable at first to find himself losing his heart 
to a girl called Fanny Brawne. It would be well, I think, 
if beautiful women would begin, like men of genius, to 
discard unsuitable names—to be as careful, indeed, of 
their names as of their complexions. All women would 
then be as appropriately named as the women in Shake- 
speare, and no young lover would any longer need to break 
his heart on learning that he was enamoured of a Bobster. 

Y. Y. 


SANDY ANIMALS 


HE animals of the desert are suited in many 
ways to their inhospitable surroundings. The 
biped jerboas can take such eg leaps 
that there is no catching them. e gazelles 

are total abstainers from water, while the camel 
carries about an internal store. Many have learned 
to burrow, thus evading the burning heat of midday 
and the often intense cold at night. From lizards to 
camels there are illustrations of the spreading out of 
the foot, on the snow-shoe principle, so that it is 
easier to walk on the loose shifting sand. Very useful 
also is the power of shutting the nostrils so as to 
exclude the wind-swept dust. For some desert animals 
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all that is possible is to lie low for a large part of the 
year. Thus a great many insects go into hiding when 
the conditions are at their extremes, but emerge in 
multitudes in relatively genial spring and relatively 
temperate autumn. With these fitnesses of desert 
animals we are not at present concerned; we wish 
to discuss the very common occurrence of sandy 
colouration. We have been prompted by reading 
Mr. P. A. Buxton’s admirable faunistic study entitled 
Animal Life in the Deserts (1923). 

The rather quaint term “ isabelline” is widely 
used to denote the reddish-buff or sandy-grey colour 
which is certainly characteristic of desert animals, 
and of those in happier countries that spend much 
time on the naked ground. Whether the desert be 
covered with sand, gravel, or sun-baked clay, or show 
great stretches of bare rock, the negative feature is 
the absence of continuous vegetation stretching over 
the ground; and the general fact is that the animals 
are inconspicuous, just like a hare or a partridge on 
a ploughed field. It is not that the sandy colouring 
is simple, for in the majority of cases the appearance 
of uniform “ self-colour’’ is attained by complex 
means, by intricate mottling and graining. Anyone 
who peers into the fur of the wild rabbit will see what 
a subtle mixture it is—equally inconspicuous on a 
considerable variety of backgrounds, and very different 
from a piece of brown paper. Whatever may be the 
origin and value of sandy colouration, it is certainly 
inconspicuous ; and this is enhanced when the under 
surface of the animal is pale compared with the upper 

arts. . 

In al] the deserts of the world, the same sandy or 
buff dress is the rule. It is worn by big mammals 
like gazelles and small mammals like jerboas; it is 
worn by desert-larks, sand-grouse, and partridges ; 
it is characteristic of snakes and lizards. Moreover, 
among the backboneless animals the same is true— 
sandy grasshoppers, sandy flies, sandy beetles, sandy 
spiders, sandy centipedes. The sameness of dress at 
so many different levels must have a meaning. 

It is always interesting to look out for exceptions 
to a general proposition, and one is rarely disappointed. 
Some desert insects seem to shimmer in silver or in 
gold—an effect due to numerous fine bristles of a pale 
colour. But in many cases these dainty creatures 
are not in the habit of settling on the ground and are 
very inconspicuous as they flit about or hover in the 
air. Another exception is the occurrence of some 
black animals, such as beetles of the meal-worm family. 
It is probable that these are recent colonists from 
outside, and it is noteworthy that many of them are 
nocturnal. On the other hand, there is no blinking 
the fact that some big black beetles are conspicuous 
animals on some parts of the great Palearctic Desert 
which stretches from the Atlantic coast of North 
Africa to Mongolia. The “scarab’’ is black and 
certainly not inconspicuous. Blackness also occurs 
in some other desert insects—for instance, among 
flies and grasshoppers. Moreover, ravens are common 
in the desert ; there are many black and white wheat- 
ears and chats; the spiny-tailed lizard is sometimes 
very black ; and there is a conspicuous black and grey 
weasel on the South American pampas which some- 
times fades into desert. If one is thirled to the theory 
that sandy colouration is a matter of life and death 
for most desert animals, one is bound to search for 
special reasons why a small minority can afford to 
be black; and these special reasons are apt to be a 
little far-fetched ! 

Mr. Buxton tells us of a patch of ground in Baghdad 
where one could always be certain of finding at least 
a score of Egyptian Nightjars: ‘“‘ Though the ground 
was absolutely bare, and though I visited the see 
repeatedly, I never succeeded in detecting a Nightjar 
before it flew, and this in spite of the comparatively 





large size of the bird. We must admit it as a fact 
that the prevalent colour of desert animals does render 
them most difficult to see so long as they remain 
motionless.” 

But while the sandy colouring makes the creature 
inconspicuous, it is a different proposition to say 
that the sandiness is therefore of survival value as 
@ protection. Each case of apparent life-saving pro- 
tection must be judged on its own merits and tested 
in some experimental way. Dr. Davenport tells us 
of three hundred chickens that he had in a field near 
the Institute for Experimental Evolution at Cold 
Spring Harbor. Two hundred and forty were black 
or white and therefore conspicuous; sixty were 
spotted and inconspicuous. In a short time the crows 
had picked off twenty-five, and only one of these was 
spotted. This is the kind of fact needed to prove 
protective colouration. There are green and brown 
varieties of the insect known as the Praying Mantis. 
It has been shown experimentally that if the green 
ones are tethered by silk threads on green helen, 
they escape the hungry eyes of birds, but on brown 
herbage they are detected and devoured. Similarly 
for the brown variety, they are safe on withered 
herbage, they are picked out from among green leaves. 

Therefore, without denying that the sandy colour 
may sometimes save the animal's life by giving it a 
garment of invisibility, we see much force in Mr. 
Buxton’s argument that this cannot be said to work 
as an all-round interpretation. Some of the sandy 
animals do not require to be protected against any 
enemy; some of them are conspicuous whenever 
they begin to move; some of them are nocturnal and 
others are burrowers. What one would like to get 
at is some deeper, more general, physiological reason 
why sandy colouration should be so characteristic of 
the desert ; or, to put it in another way, why brilliant 
colouration is conspicuous by its absence. With a 
physiological basis to start with, we should feel more 
confident in the prevalent selectionist interpretations 
of sandy colouring. In any case, these need more 
proving than they have yet received. 

J. ArTHuUR THoMson. 


A LONDON DIARY 
Lonpon, Thursday. 


HE incident of the Government’s defeat on the 
Rent Bill is not lethal, but it is a warning. It 
would be interesting to have a faithful account 
of how such an indefensible thing as Clause I. ever 
came into the Bill. It seems hardly credible that it 
can have passed a Cabinet containing many students 
of economics and the social question. I should be more 
disposed to regard it as an ornament, a decorative 
aside, of the Glasgow wing. But after all, you cannot 
legislate imperially with Glasgow only in your mind, and 
if you try you are likely to come to grief. Glasgow, like 
Peer Gynt, and the rest of the world, will have to “ go 
round” if it wants to arrive, unless, indeed, it wants to 
pull down the Government and the Labour Party without 
achieving anything in particular for Glasgow. It was 
obvious that the attempt to quarter Glasgow on the whole 
British community must fail, and, conversely, that it was 
unjust to levy a contribution from certain Glasgow 
landlords towards the cost of unemployment. It is even 
possible that the Prime Minister will resign himself to the 
loss of a measure which neither he nor any man could 
defend. In a word, Glasgow and Mr. Wheatley have had 
their lesson, and as the “ school” includes some excellent 
students of politics, it should not be thrown away. 
* * * 
Nevertheless, the error of the Government can easily 
be exaggerated. The Evictions Bill was an emergency 
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measure, designed to meet a cruel hardshipin some very poor 
men’s lives, and if that point had been more clearly stated 
the House would probably have passed the second reading 
with little ado. And if the more generous Liberals had 
had their way, the party criticism would have been con- 
centrated on the Committee stage, and the measure ham- 
mered into workable shape there. But the anti-Labourites 
revailed, as they so often do, with the usual result of 
exhibiting the party in three minds, and its leaders with 
no mind at all. All the best and sincerest men went 
with the Government, but, with the arranged strategy 
changed “‘on the post,” the semi-Tory section proved 
to be just strong enough to neutralise their colleagues’ 
yotes. Thus the Labour-Liberal quarrel goes stupidly 
and needlessly on. There is a Liberal section which 
wants no accommodation with Labour. Malicious as it 
js unprincipled, it is fast vulgarising the whole Liberal 
conception. It consists of men who jeer at Labour 
speeches, or ostentatiously ignore them, and beyond a 
care for their own electoral skins, have not a thought 
that can be called truly political. But, as I have often 
said, this body is not yet in control of the Liberal situation. 
There are other wills and minds deeply concerned for the 
future of social politics, who, if they were unembarrassed 
by Labour attacks in their constituencies, would gladly 
give their whole energies to building up a working entente 
between the two forces. I cannot but think that the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues will soon have to take 
this situation in hand, and devise a plan, or at least make 
an effort, to meet it. Then would begin a new and fruitful 
chapter in our political history. 
* * * 

The Report of the Dawes Committee is a compromise 
document. That is to say, it is the fruit, not of each 
member’s opinion of the financial case, but of a semi- 
political fusion of the opinions of all the members. And 
that means that the statesmen to whom it will be finally 
referred have a right to take this political character into 
account. Clearly there are many good things in it, and some 
things not so good. It is something to have even a paper ac- 
knowledgment of German unity, in face of the violations of it 
by physical force, and for France to be invited to take her 
hand off German industries, if not off German lands and 
lives. And it is good to try to suit reparations to Ger- 
man capacity, instead of forcing German capacity to take 
the measure of the financial demand. But there are 
drawbacks. I am afraid that Germany will be staggered 
when she hears of the call for the payment of £125 millions 
for 1928, with a progressively higher demand for ensuing 
years. When will the balance of exports over imports 
suffice to transfer this heavy sum to her creditors? 
She expected a more real moratorium, lighter terms, 
and a longer pause before the higher scales were 
imposed. In all these respects she is disappointed. And 
there is the fresh blow to national pride, coming at a 
moment when the German party which French policy is 
bringing back to power is intent on reviving it. Two 
other points seem doubtful. No limit is assigned to the 
payments, and no inducement given to Germany to work 


them out. e . e 


One thing is certain. Germany may find acceptance 
of the plan of the experts possible. But this time she 
will not put her hand to a deed she feels she cannot 
redeem. Versailles gave her an experience of a forced 
Signature, and it will not be repeated. If Germany’s 
economic and political condition are again to be laid 
before a European Conference (and such a debate is 
unavoidable) she will ask for admission to the table. 
England cannot deny her request, and France, one hopes, 
will also be an assenting party to it. If so, the Expert 
Committees may have opened the door to peace. 

” * * 


Thope the Times will not resume its sabotage of the 


Russian Commission, for I doubt whether the City, for 


whose benefit it launches these recurring and highly useful 
homilies, will respond. The City, and the Russian interests 
in the City, are no longer in a mood to hinder an accom- 
modation, and if the Times would take advice on the matter, 
it would give its anti-Bolshevism a rest. The deputation 
is quite reasonably composed, but if it is rebuffed and 
nagged at from the start, its ensuing failure will be as 
much to our disadvantage as to Russia’s. For it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that Russia is just now agog 
for foreign credits. On the contrary, if my authority 
is as well informed as usual, the rush to “development” 
has slowed down. The very scanty Russian currency 
is not in a state to absorb a great deal of Western money. 
And the prevailing economic policy is a conservative one. 
Russia wants to sell her own goods to her own peasants, 
not German or English goods, and the political pressure 
from the workmen in the State factories is all for the 
protection of home industries. So that Russian and 
English Die-hards can embrace each other (as indeed they 
usually do) over their common hatred of free trade and 
all its works. Naturally the peasant suffers from this 
policy by paying dear for his clothes and tools. And he 
will go on suffering till he flies to the ordinary democratic 
remedy of the vote and the Parliament. 


* * * 


If my readers will turn to Article 247 of the Treaty 
of Versailles they will see that it provides for the 
delivery to Belgium of two pictures or parts of pic- 
tures, i.¢., the “leaves”? or wings of Van Eyck’s famous 
triptych “‘ The Mystic Lamb,” formerly in the Church of 
S. Bavon at Ghent, and the leaves of the tripytch of the 
*“* Last Supper,” by Dierick Bouts, formerly in the Church 
of S. Peter at Louvain. But they will not learn the history 
of this strange interpolation of art into politics. It is this. 
The wings of the Van Eyck represented an Adam and 
Eve, clothed, I regret to say, only in fig leaves. About a 
hundred years ago a canon of the diocese found this costume 
inadequate, or incompatible with the religious atmosphere 
of St. Bavon’s, and sold the picture to a British art dealer. 
He again sold it to an agent of Frederick William IIL, 
who paid 200,000 thaler for it out of his own pocket. Up 
to 1919 the picture was hung in the Berlin Museum. But 
at the Conference the Belgian delegates claimed it in com- 
pensation for the famous altar-piece from Louvain which, 
they declared, a German officer had wantonly thrown into 
the flames of the burning Library. The Belgian delegates 
claimed that this vandalism should be punished, and that 
not only should the wings of Dierick Bouts’ picture be 
restored to Belgium (like the Van Eyck wings, they had been 
sold years before and had ultimately come to Germany), 
but that the wings of the Van Eyck altar-piece should be 
thrown in. The story was accepted, and the two pictures 
transferred. But it was not true. The Dierick Bouts 
altar-piece was not thrown into the flames by the Germans 
or by anyone else. The picture is still in existence at 
Louvain, perfectly intact, and the Germans were not its 
destroyers, but its preservers. A German officer saved 
it from the flames and gave it to the burgomaster, who 
had it taken for safe custody to the vaults of the town 
hall and walled in there. It has been duly unwalled, and 
the only touch needed is for the Van Eyck picture thus 
acquired to be hung by its side, a votive offering to the 
God of Justice, who presides equally over war and peace. 


* * * 


The death of Mr. James Drysdale will sensibly affect the 
many members of Parliament and journalists who knew 
or worked with this admirable and accomplished man. 
He died as all workers would wish to die, in the hour 
of his daily labour, which, in my long knowledge of 
it, never lost its excellence of form and the sure and fine 
judgment that governed all he wrote. Mr. Drysdale’s 
daily study of Parliament, in the Manchester Guardian, 
was a singularly penetrating guide to the life of that strange 
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institution, and of the still stranger men who belong to 
it. It was also a literary study, whose ironical spirit 
reflected, without disturbing, the humour of the scene, 
while it gave the reader a far truer sense of political values 
than Lucy’s deliberate comedy. Mr. Drysdale’s person- 
ality was like his work, full of gentleness and humour ; it 
was impossible to conceive a mean act or a rough word 
flowing from so sweet a temper and so tolerant a mind. 
Universal respect and affection were his reward; his 
excessive modesty and simple dignity of character seemed 
to want no other. The New Statesman shares with the 
Manchester Guardian the loss of this finished writer and well- 
versed student of the political art. 
* * * 


Mrs. Hale White is about to publish her Groombridge 
Diary, which should throw some fresh light on “ Mark 
Rutherford’s” rich and always interesting personality. 

WAYFARER, 


Miscellany 


MICHAEL FIELD 


MONG the writers of that period which is now 
A called the Nineties, one of the strangest and 
most obscure figures is that of the poet, Michael 
Field. I say strangest, because Michael Field was really 
two people, this “double-headed nightingale,” as an Ameri- 
can critic elegantly phrased it, being composed of two 
maiden ladies, an aunt and niece, Miss Katherine Harris 
Bradley, and Miss Edith Emma Cooper. These ladies came 
from Birmingham, and were endowed with a modest but 
sufficient income derived from a tobacco-factory in that 
city. They were united by the closest bond of a passionate 
adoration for each other, and by a common enthusiasm 
for high and passionate verse. They have told the world 
how, “ indifferent to heaven and hell,” they early dedicated 
their lives to poetry and love: 
It was deep April, and the morn 
Shakespeare was born, 
The world was on us, pressing sore ; 
My Love and I took hands and swore, 
Against the world to be 
Poets and lovers ever more; 
and the history of that never-violated vow is the inner 
history of their life. Its external circumstances can be 
briefly told. From the suburbs of Birmingham they 
went to live near Bristol, when they prepared themselves 
for their high career by classical and other studies, and 
where they wrote their first play, Callirrhoz. This play, 
on its publication in 1884, made a considerable stir in 
literary circles, and was highly praised by Robert Browning. 
Although the cup of success was soon dashed from their 
lips, they never forgot its intoxicating taste; it proved, 
as early success so often proves, a poisoned draught, and 
the memory of it made all the more bitter for them the 
dismal failure of all their future publications. To suppose, 
however, that they were in the least daunted by unsuccess, 
would be to misestimate the vast ambition and intrepid 
spirit of these ladies. Steadily, year after year, for almost 
thirty years, they went on composing tragedies in verse ; 
they wrote in fact twenty-eight of these dramas, full of 
grandiose passions, dreadful deeds of lust and horror, incest 
and assassination, hells of jealousy, and great empires 
tottering to their fall. These sombre and fiery volumes, 
with eight volumes of fiery lyrics, which they published, 
mostly at their own expense, fell all of them, one after the 
other, into blank oblivion; the British public took no 
notice of them, the literary journals gave them scanty 
consideration ; only once, when they gave the world a 
volume of paraphrases of Sappho’s verse, this attempt 
to breathe once more the air of Lesbos was met by a 
few brickbats, flung at them by the press in a somewhat 
perfunctory manner. Believing that they were the victims 





of a conspiracy and boycott, they published most of their 
later volumes anonymously, which, however, did not 
avail to break the spel]. But this deepening gloom of 
non-appreciation only served to increase their belief in 
their own genius; posterity, they were passionately con- 
vinced, was to pay them in full requital the fame which 
their contemporaries had denied, and pilgrims in future 
ages would visit with reverent steps the suburban shrines 
where they had once resided. When I first made their 
acquaintance that shrine was at Reigate, where they 
lived, within easy reach of London, with Miss Bradley’s 
brother-in-law, and Miss Cooper’s father, in a modern 
and comfortable villa-residence called ‘“ Durdans.” In 
1897 this elderly, retired merchant, Mr. Cooper, disappeared 
in the Alps; and Michael Field, after commemorating that 
tragedy in a sombre sonnet-sequence, and after attempting 
to move heaven and earth to avenge what they chose to 
regard as mysterious and international assassination, 
changed their residence to a little house on the river at 
Richmond, where the rest of their life was spent. This 
transportation Miss Bradley described in her characteristic 
style of letter-writting—she was a writer of amazing 
letters. 

“It was suggested that we should be drawn by pards 
to Richmond in a golden chariot. The pards was a detail 
not carried out; but of Thee, O Bacchus, and of Thy 
ritual, the open landau piled high with Chow and Field 
and Michael, doves and manuscripts and sacred plants! 
—all of us was there.” 

The quiet of their old-maidenly life at Richmond was 
in striking contrast to the seething passions and awful 
events of the dramas they went on undauntedly publishing ; 
but in 1907 an awful event did really happen in their life. 
It is difficult, however, to describe this calamity in terms 
which will convey an impression of its crushing nature, 
for it was, externally considered, nothing more than the 
death of the dog Chow, mentioned in the above-quoted 
letter. The death of this beloved animal (celebrated in 
another sombre sonnet-sequence) was a loss from which 
these ladies, who were now growing elderly, never really 
recovered, and which, Mr. Sturge Moore tells us, was 
largely the cause of their abandonment of the Bacchic 
cult of their earlier life, for the doctrines, in which they 
found refuge, of the Roman Catholic Church. Their last 
years were spent in religious exercises and in the writing 
of devotional poetry. 

In 1913 Miss Cooper died of cancer, being devotedly 
nursed by her aunt, Miss Bradley, who was herself stricken 
with the same malady, but who heroically concealed it 
from her companion, and only broke down at the latter’s 
funeral (how well I remember that bleak funeral !) to die 
herself from the same cause, not long after. 

Michael Field had not many acquaintances; there were, 
however, a few friends who would be now and then sum- 
moned to Reigate or to Richmond, where they held, like 
royalties in exile, their imaginary Court. Though I was 
not one of the inner circle, I too was sometimes summoned, 
and my occasional pilgrimages to their shrine now remain as 
memories of strange initiations of a kind that I shall never 
know again. No, never again on this flat earth shall I step 
out intoatransfigured dusk, closing behind me, in some quiet 
suburban lane, the great portals of a pagan temple, an 
insolent tower of ivory, a royal palace of the mind! 

The strangeness of these initiations was weirdly heightened 
by what seemed at first their commonplace character. 
One received a politely worded invitation to afternoon 
tea, or to high-tea in the evening; one went by train or 
bus to Richmond ; one rang the suburban bell, and found 


in the little house an aunt and niece of pleasantly old- § 


fashioned primness; Miss Bradley being a slight, ruddy, 
vivacious, grey-haired lady full of small talk and mild 
gossip, and Miss Cooper a rather shy, gentle spinster of 
fragile health and little conversation. One felt at first 
as if one might be almost taking tea in Cranford; but 
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this was the maddest of illusions. Never in Cranford 
was heard talk like their talk when once their inspiration 
fell upon them. Miss Bradley or “ Michael” would begin 
to speak of the soul of their sacred dog, or of a flower— 
a white periwinkle perhaps which had blossomed in their 
little, their immense garden—or of a precious adjective ; 
I remember her enthusiasm for the phrase, “ the eagle- 
hurried Ganymede,” which they had found in an old copy 
of Poole’s Parnassus, and which, mosaiced into one of their 
tragedies, made them happy for a week. Gradually the 
Sibylline Miss Cooper, or “ Field” would be roused from 
her dreamy lethargy ; and as their voices rose and mingled 
in a kind of chant, the two quietly attired ladies would 
seem to undergo the most extraordinary transformations ; 
would resume the aspect and the airs of the disinherited 
Princesses, the tragic Muses, the priestesses of Apollo, the 
Pythonesses upon their tripods, the bacchic Maenads 
they really were, and even—for there were no limits to 
their imagination, and they were by no means all compact 
of kindness—of the Sorceresses they sometimes seemed, 
Weird Sisters, who were about to mount their broomsticks 
with shrieks of malevolent laughter, and fly up the chimney 
or out of the window on some unimaginable errand. 


These were extraordinary and precious experiences, 
and like all precious things, they had to be paid for—the 
price was sometimes high. A summons to Richmond 
was a royal command; the excuse of other engagements 
was not tolerated for a moment; an invitation refused, 
or any fancied want of sympathy in their often imaginary 
woes, was followed by instant and contumelious excom- 
munication. ‘“‘ Out of our lives you go!” they would 
fulminate in awful letters ; and at their great bereavement, 
although we exhausted ourselves in agonies of commiser- 
ation for the death of Chow, we were all, I think, cast off 
as cold and cruel-hearted worldlings; the great palace- 
gates at Richmond were closed against us all. It was only 
after years that I, at least, was received back into a kind 
of chilly favour. Vainly since I have regretted that I 
did not assume on this occasion an air of even more unmiti- 
gated woe—that all through the years of this incomparable 
acquaintance, I did not prove myself a still more obsequious 
courtier to these bewitched Princesses, these inspired, 
autocratic, incredible old maids. This regret has become 
all the more poignant since I have read Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
Selection from their poems (The Poetry Bookshop, 1928). 
Like the world in general, and like, I am afraid, most of 
their acquaintance, I did not, when I knew them, read 
their books. The inexorable and unremitting output 
of their tragedies in verse (that deadest, to my mind, of 
all dead forms of art) the impossibility of giving them suffi- 
cient praise, made me—made I am afraid most of us— 
adopt the cowardly expedient of not reading them at all. 
But now, iooking at this volume, and opening their unopened 
books of verses on my shelves, I rub my eyes at the beauty 
of their lyrics ; I almost wipe away a drop or two from those 
hardened orbs, when I think that I never gave—what 
I could, had I known it, so gladly and so honestly given— 
a meed of appreciation which might have pleased those 
difficult, dear ladies, and which I can now, alas, only 
= in vain propitiation to their scornful and neglected 

es. 

It is a certain intensity of lyric feeling and splendour of 
diction which, as I now read it, seems to give their best 
work a beautiful distinction: 

I love him . . . Fountains of sweet marge, 
*Tis as when night-stocks blow! 
Follow me not, ye stars, for I must go 


As one that fares alone, and in the large 
Soft darkness scent my woe. 


_ Mr. Sturge Moore does not include these magical lines 
in his selection, nor those in which Michael Field celebrated 
that touching beauty of the beautiful Miss Kinsella which 

in so many of Conder’s pictures, and forms the subject 
of Whistler’s last great portrait. Our poets saw her once 






in passing, and wrote the following lines which show that 
they felt, in her beauty, the presage of her death: 
Camellias. 

And one of them—how lovely in her mode !— 

One of them had the magic power to die ; 

Slid from the stem where she abode 

With mournful violence : her petals lie, 

Broke on the sudden from their mass, and all 

The action stately as a funeral. 

Perhaps the most fascinating of these verses are the 
little poems in which, as in translucent amber, they have 
enshrined some little incident of their quiet lives. On 
going out from their house at night they hear the whine 
of the beloved Chow within: 

A cry—my knowledge of the heart it wrings 

Has held me many years from liberty, 

From Anet, and from Blois; and, as I live, 

The motion of that tender vocative 

Shall stay my foot from all those dreaméd things 
And all the diverse kingdoms over sea. 

Or Miss Bradley, leaving her niece and going to London 
for the afternoon, writes what is surely the prettiest poem 
on shopping in our language: 

A Miracle. 
How gladly I would give 
My life to her who would not care to live 
If I should die! 
Death, when thou passest by, 
Take us together, so I sigh, 
Praying and sighing through the London streets 
While my heart beats 
To do some miracle, when suddenly 
At curve of Regent Circus I espy, 
Set ’mid a jeweller’s trays of spangle-glitter, 
A tiny metal insect-pin, a fly. 
This utter trifle for my love I buy, 
And, thinking of it on her breast, 
My heart has rest. 


The name of Michael Field, these ladies believed, was 
a name which would triumph over Time. Is it possible 
that they were right; that the ecstasy of their verse—“‘so 
lovely in its mode”—and the fine passion of their lives will 
be remembered, when we, who used to smile among our- 
selves at their pretensions, have been long ago forgotten ? 
I wonder. LocaNn PearRsa.u Smita. 


Drama 
ST. JOAN 


HERE is no longer any doubt about the reception 

of this play. Last week I reserved all discussion 
of its dramatic qualities and the acting, and 
confined myself to an exposition of its theme. One point, 
however, I must repeat before adding further comments. 
The object of the play is to show Joan, or rather the spirit 
within her, in conflict with those who at first make use of 
her and then destroy her, and although the tragedy we 
watch is the tragedy of the girl we see before our eyes, 
who has a close resemblance to the real saint (though it 
is not hard to imagine a closer), the aim of the play is not 
primarily a reconstruction of the past, nor its primary 
aim to move us to pity. As the epilogue, to which several 
dramatic critics have objected, shows, the essence of the 
theme is the struggle of religious inspiration against estab- 
lished religions, against the patriot, the statesman and the 
indifferent—above all, against the Catholic Church, the 
strongest of these. In a sense the play can be described 
as an exceedingly powerful Protestant pamphlet, the essence 


of Protestantism being reliance upon internal authority 


(Joan’s faith in her Voices) as against the authority of 


tradition and a corporate religion which also claim inspir- 


ation. Mr. Shaw states the case of the Church through the 
mouths of the Bishop of Beauvais (admirably acted by 


Mr. Eugene Leahy), the Inquisitor and the Archbishop 


of Rheims (Mr. Robert Cunningham’s ecclesiastical aplomb 
and deportment are perfect) with extraordinary fairness. 
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Although the spectacle of the heresy-hunters in the trial 
scene is painful and odious in the last degree, the 
gentleness of the Inquisitor’s address adding a peculiarly 
sinister quality to it, both the speeches of the Bishop 
and the Inquisitor make it quite clear that they are 
not actuated by cruelty, but that the Church itself 
is at stake in this argument. Joan must submit. 
The impulse of the sceptic is to shout “So much the 
worse for the Church. If it can only preserve itself by 
torturing and burning a girl like Joan, in the name of 
everything that is good let it crumble and fall.” Both 
the Bishop and Inquisitor assert that in that case much 
worse barbarities, let alone utter confusion, would be 
let loose on the world. Mr. Shaw presents their case, 
but because the play does not recall vividly the atmosphere 
of the Middle Ages, the strength of that case is hardly 
felt by the spectators. The mad credulity of the times is, it 
is true, suggested by the ease with which, in the first scene, 
the Sire de Baudricourt is convinced that Joan is inspired, 
for that the hens should begin to lay eggs as soon as 
he has granted her request to send her to the Dauphin 
with men at arms, is proof for him that her Voices are 
from God. In Scene 2 her recognition of the Dauphin 
and in Scene 8 by the bank of the Loire, a sudden wished- 
for change of wind has the same effect on others. What 
more, you may say, could Mr. Shaw do in the short space 
allowed by a play? But the effect of these incidents on 
the atmosphere is neutralised by his peculiar dramatic 
method of making each character speak with a self-con- 
scious awareness of the orientation of his own point of view, 
which is utterly foreign to the times. The method has 
enormous advantages, but it has that drawback. Further, 
none of these miracles suggest by their nature the vital 
importance of holding the fort of authority against heretics 
—they are harmless. To reinforce emotionally (intel- 
lectually Mr. Shaw has done the Church ample justice) 
the case of Joan’s persecutors, we could have been reminded 
with advantage of some of the horrors and absurdities which 
the hundreds of “inspired ’’ men and women were perpetually 
sacrificing their lives to propagate. Not many years 
after Joan’s execution Gillesde Rais(he appears in Scene 2), 
under whose special protection the Maid was placed and 
who had won the name ofa knight without fear or reproach, 
was attempting to get into touch with supernatural powers 
by cutting out the hearts and gouging out the eyes of 
innumerable children. 

This, however, is minor criticism, for in the trial scene 
we are, after all, reminded by the speeches that the Church 
is engaged in a life and death struggle with paganism, 
witchcraft and State religion; only what has gone before 
has not made that fact as vivid as it might be. The only 
point at which it seemed to me a false note was struck 
was the moment when Joan recants her recantation. 
Her submission when faced with death is very moving, 
but when her sentence is changed to imprisonment for life 
she bursts out into a speech about nature and freedom, the 
hills and the sky, and tears up her recantation. This 
speech is the false note ; to Joan the mass and the Church 
were infinitely more important than lambs and _larks 
or communion with nature. Mr. Shaw has made her out 
more of a modern Protestant than any facts warrant. The 
speech, too, lacks that verbal beauty which alone could 
make it dramatically moving. The substance of poetry is 
often present in Mr. Shaw’s work (vide Scene 38, the king- 
fisher, the boy, and the general), but verbal magic never. 

The most admirable and perfect scenes in the play are the 
two which immediately precede the trial scene, magnificent 
as that is, in spite of this one false note. They are discus- 
sions or conversations, and they are splendid examples of 
the critical truth that such scenes can contribute to dramatic 
effect as directly as scenes of action. Without them the 
trial scene would lose halfjits significance. In the first of 
them, the Earl of Warwick’s tent in the English camp, 
the Earl and the Bishop of Beauvais decide the Maid’s fate 





between them. Their reasons are bitterly antagonistic, 
and the point of view of the all-too-simple patriotic English- 
man, Chaplain de Stogumber (Mr. Lewis Casson played him 
to perfection, and Mr. Lyall Swete as Warwick brought out 
the points of his part excellently), acts as a foil to these 
two subtle minds. The Bishop sees that Joan in her success 
has begun to act independently of the authority of the 
Church; the statesman that her mystic devotion to the 
King is a political heresy as dangerous to the real rulers of 
the land, the aristocracy. If the land belongs to the King, 
and the King is to give it to God and hold it for Him, where 
do the great territorials come in ? 
religious nationalism of the Maid lies an appeal to the people. 
In Scene 5, in the ambulatory of Rheims Cathedral, after 
the coronation of the Dauphin, we see the Maid among her 
friends, who are soon to become her passive enemies. The 
archbishop reproves her for her independent pride, she is 
no longer the submissive daughter of the Church; the 
King wants to make a treaty with the English (God’s 
enemies to Joan for the time being); the general, Dunois 
(Bastard of Orleans), explains to her that he knows exactly 
how much their own joint success has been due to her 
miraculous aid and how much to human agency, and his 
own generalship. If she persists in moving on Paris in 
obedience to her Voices, he will not risk a single soldier’s 
life to help her, or to save her. The time for reckless 
courage is over ; he is grateful and admires her as a soldier, 
but she must be put aside as an instrument which has 
served its purpose. We know what is going to happen, 
of course, the tragedy which is to come. There 
is a fine dramatic irony therefore 
beside their effectiveness in bringing out the theme 
of the whole play—the conflict between religious 
emotion and the world. In the latter scene Miss Sybil 
Thorndike is at her very best. She is an actress with a 
very definite personality. It is difficult to judge, after 
seeing her, what latitude of interpretation the part actually 
allows. All that can be said is that her personality empha- 


sises the insistive, energetic, almost pert traits in the § 


Maid as Mr. Shaw conceives her. Some of the critics and 


some of the public have refused to accept a Joan who 


calls the Dauphin “ Charlie,” and shows so little super- 
ficial reverence for that semi-sacred personage. 
an excuse for this dramatic exaggeration. We know that 
the Maid theed and thoued the Dauphin and addressed him 


as gentil Dauphin, but that these peasant phrases and “ angelic > 


familiarities ”’ expressed the attitude of mind which Mr. 
Shaw’s paraphrases of them suggest, is doubtful. Still 
in any case the latter do convey what he wants to convey, 
the fearlessness and complete disregard of worldly estimates 
on the part of one who is filled with a divine mission. 
That the Maid sometimes answered her accusers with | 
tartness is a fact, and Miss Thorndike does so most effee- 
tively ; but the sweetness and simplicity of the Maid’s 
replies and demeanour in the trial scene she does not 
bring out. Her distress, her alertness, her courage, she | 
does drive home, but whether the fault lies in the part 
itself or in the interpretation, “‘ the angelic side” of the 
Maid is obscured. Mr. Shaw so dreads the sentimental | 
(when it is not a brusque denial of sentiment, itself sent 
mental), is so desirous that our response to beauty of 
character should be as ascetic as possible, that I am inclined 
to lay the blame on him in the first place, but there is no 
doubt that Miss Thorndike stresses this aversion to any: 
thing which might move us, first by its loveliness, only 
afterwards by its significance. 

In a cast which is remarkable (and thanks to Mr. Ricketts 
the costumes continually delight the eye), no part is more 
excellently played than the Dauphin (Mr. Thesiger). | § 


_ 


_ 


do not know enough history to check the portrait, but the — 
one scene in which the Maid’s power of inspiring others did — 
not seem convincing was the dialogue between her and the © 


Dauphin. 
Desmonp MacCarTHy. 


At the bottom of the | 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HEAR that Messrs. Bell republished Phineas Finn and 
] Phineas Redux in 1911, and that copies are still 
procurable. Milford (Oxford Press) have recently 
added The Claverings and The Belton Estate (numbers 251 
and 252 respectively, in The World’s Classics). Some 
months ago Milford also published in the same series 
Trollope’s Autobiography, with an introduction by Mr. 
Michael Sadleir. This is all to the good, but I still 
want Trollope’s political novels in series. He was proud 
of his achievement in creating Plantagenet Palliser, who 
runs through the series, and most justly so. The future 
Prime Minister also appears in The Small House at 
Allington, and much more prominently in Can You 
Forgive Her? The Eustace Diamonds I only possess in 
the old two-shilling railway novel form. If this novel 
has not been recently reprinted it ought to do well, for 
it is a most amusing story, and “ Lizzie,”’ the heroine, is 
unforgettable. 
- x * 

Trollope’s Autobiography did his reputation a great deal 
of harm and for much the same reasons that Mr. Bennett’s 
Truth About an Author did Mr. Bennett harm. It is an 
unusually straightforward book, and although the author 
never hesitates to declare that he thinks he has done this 
and that character justice, and conducted such and such a 
story well to a close, he takes far too modest a view of his 
achievements. He gives Barchester Towers, for example, 
twenty-five years to live. It appeared in 1857 and shows 
no sign of dying yet. 

- * * 

The reason his Autobiography did his reputation so 
much harm was that it revealed his honest pre-occupation 
with money-making and the fact that he wrote so many 
pages every week of his life. ‘“‘ According to the circum- 
stances of the time—whether my other business might 
be then heavy or light, or whether the book which I was 
writing was or was not wanted with speed—I have allotted 
myself so many pages a week. The average number has 
been about 40. It has been placed as low as 20 and has 
risen to 112. And as a page is an ambiguous term, my 
page has been made to contain 250 words; and as words, 
if not watched, will have a tendency to straggle, I have 
had every word counted as I went. In the bargains I 
have made with publishers I have—not, of course, with 
their knowledge, but in my own mind—undertaken always 
to supply them with so many words, and I have never 
put a book out of hand short of the number by a single 
word. I may also say that the excess has been very 
small. I have prided myself especially in completing it 
within the proposed dimensions. But I have prided myself 
especially in completing it within the proposed time. . .. 
Thave been told that such appliances are beneath the notice 
ofa man of genius. I have never fancied myself to be a 
man of genius, but had I been so, I think I might well 
have subjected myself to these trammels.”” It was this 

ind of passage which struck the readers of the Auto- 
biography, and made them write Trollope down as an able 

k-writer. “There are those who would be ashamed to 
subject themselves to such a taskmaster, and who think 
hat the man who works into his imagination should allow 
himself to wait till—inspiration moves him. When I 
have heard such doctrine preached, I have hardly been 
able to repress my scorn. To me it would not be more 
absurd if the shoemaker were to wait for inspiration, or the 
tallow-chandler for the divine moment of melting.” Ah, 
said the public, reading this, he was just a tradesman of 
letters, They overlooked the passages in which he insists 
on the vital importance for a novelist of living in company 
with imaginary characters if they are ever to be real to the 





imaginations of others. “‘ I have wandered alone,” he says, 
on another page, “‘ among rocks and woods, crying at their 
grief, laughing at their absurdities, and thoroughly enjoying 
their joy. I have been impregnated with my own creations 
till it has been my only excitement to sit with the pen in 
my hand, and drive my team before me at as quick a pace 
as I could make them travel.” This is the heart of the 
matter. His extraordinary faculty of concentration he 
seems to have inherited from his mother, who beginning 
at the age of fifty poured out up to 1856, when she was 
seventy-six and proceeded to take seven years’ rest, 114 
volumes. Some of her best stories were written while she 
was nursing her bankrupt husband during his last illness and 
two children dying of consumption, alone in a big house 
outside Bruges. 
* * * 


Anthony Trollope had a miserable boyhood. He makes 
very little fuss about it, but his sufferings must have been 
acute. His nature craved for affection and even for popu- 
larity, and first at Harrow as a day-boy and afterwards at 
Winchester he was a pariah. He was sulky, ugly, clumsy, 
and above all, being the child of impecunious parents, 
disgracefully poor. His father, after failing as a barrister, 
took a farm near Harrow : 


No doubt my appearance was against me. I remember well, 
when I was still the junior boy in the school, Dr. Butler, the head- 
master, stopping me in the street, and asking me, with all the 
clouds of Jove upon his brow and all the thunder in his voice, 
whether it was possible that Harrow School was disgraced by so 
disreputably dirty a little boy as I! Oh, what I felt at that 
moment! But I could not look my feelings. I do not doubt 
that I was dirty ; but I think that he was cruel. He must have 
known me had he seen me as he was wont to see me, for he was 
in the habit of flogging me constantly. Perhaps he did not 
recognise me by my face. . . . What right had a wretched farmer's 
boy, reeking from a dung hill, to sit next to the sons of peers—or 
much worse still, next to the sons of big tradesmen who had made 
their ten-thousand a year? The indignities I endured are not 
to be described. As I look back it seems to me that all hands 
were turned against me—those of masters as well as boys. I 
was allowed to join in no games. Nor did I learn anything—for 
I was taught nothing. 


* * * 


He took to the common refuge of the wretched—to day- 
dreaming; and out of this habit his talent grew. After- 
wards, when he was a post office clerk on £90 a year in 
London, he continued to go about with some castle-in-the- 
air firmly built in his mind. But at one important point he 
differed from most day-dreamers. With characteristic good 
sense he would carry on the same tale, binding himself down 
“to certain laws, to certain proportions, proprieties and 
unities. Nothing impossible was ever introduced—nor 
even anything which, from outward circumstances, would 
seem to be violently improbable. I myself was, of course, 
my own hero. Such is the necessity of castle-building. 
But I never became a king or a duke—much less when my 


height and personal appearance were fixed could I be an 


Antinous or six feet high. I was never a learned man or a 
philosopher. But I was a very clever person, and beautiful 
young women used to be fond of me. And I strove to be 
kind of heart, and open of hand, and noble in thought, 
despising mean things ; and altogether I was a very much 
better fellow than I have ever succeeded in being since. 

. I learned in this way to maintain an interest in a 
fictitious story, to dwell on a work created by my own 
imagination, and to live in a world altogether outside the 
world of my own material life. In after years I have done 
the same—with this difference, that I have discarded the 
hero of my early dreams, and have been able to lay my 
own identity aside.” Such a self-denying ordinance is 
very rare among day-dreamers. It was a symptom of the 
deepest thing in him, his sense—and the transmission,of this 
sense is the supreme merit of his novels—of the sufficiency 
and abounding interest of the usual. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Dream. By H.G. Weis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


It is a long while since Mr. Wells has written a novel so 
readable as The Dream. It contains something characteristic 
of each main period of his work. The first half of the book is 
the best part of it, for there he returns to the back-shop, and 
invents characters whose comicality is relieved with pathos, 
like those that made Kipps and Tono-Bungay and Mr. Polly 
such excellent entertainments. Unfortunately his hero’s talents 
soon lead him into higher circles, where he naturally indulges in 
the high-minded but insensitive philandering which Mr. Wells 
seems to think characteristic of them. And at intervals through- 
out the book we are ducked in one of Mr. Wells’s Utopias. 
For The Dream is in some sense a retort to critics of Men Like 
Gods. “ You do not like my ideal world,” he says, “* very well, 
here is the world you inhabit with such shocking complacency !” 
and proceeds to draw the most depressing picture of middle-class 
life that he can imagine. A lot of his old zest has anyhow 
departed, and his aim demands a peculiarly gloomy picture ; 
so his characters live in Lupus Street, Pimlico, and most of them, 
including a gardener, a grocer, a clergyman, the hero’s sister and 
the husband of his divorced wife are pilferers or scoundrels. And 
yet Mr. Wells’s art is apt to defeat his purpose. His minor 
characters in spite of everything are rather jolly, and do not 
convince us that their estate is as miserable as their creator would 
have us believe. The odd thing is that a writer who can describe 
so sympathetically the variety and inconsistency of man, and 
can so humanely express the amusement and solace that we get 
from them, should ever want to improve us out of all recognition. 
But the moment Mr. Wells begins to think, all humour and 
tolerance desert him. Ancient grudges against whole sections 
of the community come to the surface and supply the driving- 
power for his reforming ideals. The intellectual origin of his 
Utopias may be love of order and compassion for the oppressed, 
but it seems to be hatred of the upper and professional classes 
which enables him to carry them through. It may be a misfor- 
tune to be a gentleman; it is hardly acrime. Mr. Wells exults 
in the thought of a world in which the species is extinct. 

The story of The Dream is told by one Sarnac, two thousand 
years hence. It is a dream he had, in which he was Harry 
Mortimer Smith, born in the 1890’s, the son of a small shop- 
keeper ; and two thousand years before, Sarnac really had been 
Mr. H. M. Smith, for apparently Mr. Wells’s latest theology 
accepts a belief in reincarnation on the ground that it alone 
solves the problem ofevil. Sarnac’s friends, Firefly and Radiant 
and Sunray (who are as insipid as the brands of margarine that 
their names suggest), intersperse his story with comments, 
questions, and ejaculations of bewilderment or disgust, which 
are designed to show up the imbecility and wretchedness of 
twentieth-century civilisation, ‘“‘ the enormous absurdity,” for 
instance, of the upper classes, “‘the assassins of frightened birds, 
the supporters of horses and ostlers, these peepers at feminine 
thighs and shoulder-blades.” (Sarnac seems to suffer from a 
complex about nudity and peeping.) And when these denizens 
of a sportless paradise ask why the rich “shot lead pellets at 
birds’ and yet employed other people to slaughter their bullocks 
and sheep, Sarnac cannot explain. Obviously the Utopians 
have grown less imaginative and more ignorant of psychology 
than their ancestors, for to-day even those who, like myself, do 
not care for shooting, can understand why it attracts other people. 
And here indeed is the fundamental weakness of Mr. Wells as a 
reformer, a weakness which he shares with most builders of 
Utopias. He is severely limited by his own tastes and he 
detests variety, a quality of life which seems to me probably 
good in itself. In his ideal world we shall all have to do the 
things he likes, and refrain from doing the things he dislikes: as 
Santayana says of the typical Utopist, “‘ his own a priori imagina- 
tion is the mirror of all the eternal proprieties.” Yet it is 
doubtful whether Mr. Wells himself would find happiness in 
a world populated exclusively with little Wellses; and it is 
certain that no one else could. 

We are not given much new information about the godlike 
men to whose existence Mr. Wells looks forward. He tries to 
describe : 

gentle, radiant forms, 
From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure; 
Speaking the wisdom once they could not think, 
Looking emotions once they feared to feel. . . . 


but he only succeeds in creating a new sort of Robot. Gazing 


at the Alps appears to be their principal pleasure, and it is 
interesting, not to say surprising, to learn that they are still 
familiar (in the year 3924) with twentieth-century English 


“* pictures painted by such men as Nevinson and Orpen and 
Muirhead Bone and Will Rothenstein.” 

But the book is designed in the first place as a criticism 
by an ideal standard of modern European civilisation ; in which 
no one will deny there is room for improvement. Many of 
Mr. Wells’s comments, however, founded as they are on arbitrary 
feelings personal to him, must necessarily be irritating to others. 
For instance, the mathematician as well as the card-player 
will, I fancy, find his remarks on Bridge ludicrous. Again, 
strongly as one may feel that men have paid too little attention 
to their clothes during the last century, and glad as one may 
be that Mr. Wells is worldly enough to regret the fact, his 
description of modern masculine attire, of trousers with “their 
furtive patterning,” will probably annoy Mr. Dennis Bradley, 
though it may interest Dr. Freud. Women, on the other 
hand, may protest at being told even by a Utopian that they 
powder their noses “a leprous white.” For does any woman 
of taste use dead white powder unless her skin is exceptionally 
pale, and can Mr. Wells, all of whose books are informed by 
his sensibility to feminine beauty, really like shiny noses ? 
More seriously, what an explosion of spleen is this! 


In Britain, at the time I am speaking about—and in America, 
also—there were practically two educational worlds and two 
traditions of intellectual culture side by side. There was this 
vast fermenting hullaballoo of the new publishing, the new press, 
the cinema theatres and so forth, a crude mental uproar arising 
out of the new elementary schools of the nineteenth century, and 
there was the old aristocratic education of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which had picked up its tradition from the 
Augustan age of Rome. They didn’t mix. On the one hand were 
these office-boy fellows with the intellectual courage and vigour— 
oh! of Aristotle and Plato, whatever the quality of their intel- 
lectual equipment might be; on the other, the academic man, 
affectedly Grecian, like the bought-and-sold learned man of the 
days of Roman slavery. He had the gentility of the household 
slave; he had the same abject respect for patron, prince and 
patrician ; he had the same meticulous care in minor matters, and 
the same fear of uncharted reality. He criticised like a slave, 
sneering and hinting, he quarrelled like a slave, despised all he 
dared despise with the eagerness of a slave. He was incapable 
of serving the multitude. The new reading crowd, the working 
masses, the “ democracy,” as we used to call it, had to get its 
knowledge and its wisdom without him. 


This quotation at any rate shows the narrowness and unreality 
of Mr. Wells’s outlook. It makes apparent that he is as much 
the slave of personal prejudices as any of those whom he 
attacks, and that he is, what is worst of all in an architect 
of an ideal world, a fanatical enemy of liberty. 

At the end of the book one of the Utopians sums up as follows: 


It is not the barbarism I think of, not the wars and diseases, 
the shortened crippled lives, the ugly towns, the narrow country- 
side, but worse than that the sorrow of the heart, the universal un- 
kindness, the universal failure to understand or care for the thwarted 
desires and needs of others. As I think of Sarnac’s story I cannot 
think of any one creature in it who was happy—as we are happy. It 
is all a story of love crossed, imaginations like flies that have fallen 
into gum, things withheld and things forbidden. And all for 
nothing. All for pride and spite. Not all that world had a giver 
who gave with both hands. . . . A lifetime, a whole young man’s 
lifetime, a quarter of a century, and this poor Harry Smith never 
once met a happy soul and came only once within sight of happi- 
ness! And he was just one of scores and hundreds of millions! 
They went heavily and clumsily and painfully, oppressing and 
obstructing each other, from the cradle to the grave. 


But as long as men remain men how can they escape from 
thwarted desire? This is a criticism not of a particular 
civilisation but of human nature. If men still feel the passion 
known as love, they must be unhappy, for its pains are insepar- 
able from its pleasures. It may be possible that in the future 
men may be so much modified by the agency of biologists, 
psychologists, and what-not, that their characters will become 
entirely homogeneous and rational. (In Daedalus and Icarus 
two of the servile, academic men have given pictures of the 
future otherwise interesting than Mr. Wells’s). But in that 
case they will be unacquainted with love, and anyhow of the 
happiness of such a state we can have no more comprehension 
than of the happiness of fishes or other non-human creatures 
of whose interior life we have no experience. It is therefore 
useless to hold them up as models. Those who indulge a wild 
belief in the progress and perfectibility of man have never 
succeeded in making a Utopia that does not appear more 
disagreeable than the present world. Physical conditions 
it is true, can be improved. Such books as The Dream are 
in the first place natural and generous reactions against the 
discomfort, and above all the ugliness, of the modern city. 
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The conditions in which nine-tenths of humanity live are 
monstrous, and it is possible, desirable, and necessary to improve 
them. But when circumstances prohibitive of happiness have 
been removed (and that is admittedly no small thing) happiness 
will not therefore necessarily,oreven probably,appear. He is an 
elusive god, volatile and quick to take alarm, whom we come 

n without looking for him, whom we enjoy unconsciously, and 
can hardly perceive save in anticipation or retrospect. Should 
we, having once won him, try to look him in the face, imme- 
diately, like Cupid once from Psyche, he is gone, and if some 
fairy offered to give us anything that we thought would bring 
him to our side, we should not know for what to ask. Once 
you give people better houses, greater comfort, more leisure, 
and above all—though here Mr. Wells presumably disagrees 
—more liberty, you can do nothing more. You do not make 
people happy by changing them. Are the rich really happier 
than the poor? Or the cultivated than the barbarous? Is 
material insecurity a greater distress than ennui commun @ 
toute Gme bien née? Is the shop assistant less happy at his 
football match than Mr. Wells upon his Alp? Bad adaptation 
to environment always makes for misery. Mr. Wells certainly 
could not be happy behind a counter, but could most shop 
assistants be happy leading Mr. Wells’s life? Happiness can 
be found, if at all (and then only momentarily), in following 
one’s own nature. It is in effort, and it is in illusion. But it is 
not, most emphatically it is not, in doing what other people, 
like Mr. Wells, consider enjoyable. 

Mr. Wells was no doubt himself happy in writing The Dream 
—and as a humble lover of variety, and a well-wisher, to say 
the least, of all forms of happiness, I am therefore glad he wrote 
it. And if I, servile and academic as I doubtless am, were 
set to invent a Utopia, there would be a place in it for every 
sort of person, not for dons only, and bookies, but for Mr. 
Wells himself. I would even ring off for him a part of Switzer- 
land, since Brigue appears to be his idea of paradise, and in 
this canton everyone would be as happy as the day is long, for 
all the time they would be writing books like Mr. Wells’s and 
reading them to one another. But on the other side of the 
Alps, by the Tyrrhenian Sea, I would arrange for my friends 
and myself... . RAYMOND MorTIMER. 


GENERAL BOTHA 


General Botha. By Eart Buxton. Murray. 12s. 


South Africa is one of the most difficult countries in the 
world to govern. ‘‘ There are here,” as General Botha once 
said to Lord Buxton, “three great and disturbing problems, 
factors which do not exist in any other Dominion—Natives 
and Whites, British and Boer, Dutch and Dutch”; to which 
he might have added the question of Indian immigration. 
In such a country party passions might be expected to run 
high. Furthermore, the unusual altitude of Johannesburg 
and the crowded Rand district undoubtedly affects the nerves 
of the inhabitants. A prominent Labour leader wrote to 
Lord Buxton, after one of the periodical Rand ferments, “ I 
often think how much more tranquil the country would have 
been if the gold mines had been found at an altitude of a 
thousand, instead of six thousand, feet above sea level.””» Dutch 
and English, in that climate, acquire a new emotionalism and 
irritability without losing any of their native stubbornness. 
Nor, in recent years, have they had a fair chance to grow cool, 
for the history of South Africa in the last quarter of a century 
has consisted of nothing but crises—a war, a peace; an effort 
towards union ; another war and a local rebellion before that 
union has had time to establish itself in people’s minds. To 
quote General Botha again: ‘“ No sooner is South Africa out 
of one trouble than she is plunged into another. The road is 
nothing but drifts and spruits.” 

When we add to all this that the Parliamentary capital of 
the Union (Capetown) is no less than a thousand miles from the 

inistrative Centre (Pretoria), so that it takes a Minister 
two days to get from his place in Parliament to his office stool, 
it will be seen that Lord Buxton uses mild language when he 
describes the task of a South African Premier as “ not a bed 
of roses.” Lord Buxton, who arrived in South Africa as 
Governor-General and High Commissioner just after the out- 
of the war and left it in 1920, calculates that during his 

term of office he spent, on an average, one month out of every 
twelve in railway trains. It is a hard school of statesmanship ; 
and perhaps that is why South Africa, with a white population 
of only a million and a-half, should have produced so many 
statesmen of outstanding ability. Kruger, Rhodes, Botha 


and Smuts—these four alone make an array of which so small 
a community may well be proud. Not the least of the four 
is Botha. As Lord Buxton points out, he was the only Prime 
Minister of a British Dominion to remain in office during the 
whole period of the war, and—what was harder still, perhaps— 
through nearly a year of the peace. In the great object of his 
career—the union of the Dutch and the English communities, 
working together under his leadership—he seemed to have 
failed. But it was only the method that failed. The ideal 
itself is being achieved, more by accident than design, by the 
very men who were Botha’s bitterest critics. The co-operation 
in Parliament of the Dutch Nationalists and the English Labour 
Party makes every day less likely the thing that Botha always 
strove to avert—a political cleavage on racial lines. But 
there was a time when nothing seemed more probable. It was 
Botha, more than any other man, who prevented it, and in 
doing so rendered a service to South Africa and to the Empire 
which it would be difficult to overestimate. 

The nature of Lord Buxton’s duties in South Africa must 
have been a severe handicap to him as Botha’s biographer ; 
but the peculiar intimacy of the relations between the two 
men offsets this disadvantage. ‘‘ We nearly always agree,” 
wrote Botha on one occasion ; and, indeed, they seem to have 
liked and understood each other from the start. During the 
Parliamentary sessions at Capetown the Prime Minister would 
call upon the High Commissioner almost every morning for a 
chat. Physically they made a curious contrast. Lady Buxton 
is quoted by her husband as saying that “ they looked like a 
sardine and an elephant together.” Botha “ pours out every- 
thing just like a child.” His simple yet charming manners, 
and his gallant optimism, which could survive even the rebellion 
of De Wet, must have been hard to resist. He hated no man, 
was always for clemency, and always against humiliating the 
beaten side. The nearest he ever got to bitterness in these 
conversations was when he told how, during the South African 
War, he had, by a threat of resignation, prevented Kruger from 
blowing up some of the Johannesburg mines and burning 
British-owned houses. “And the only reward I got for that 
was that one of the first farmhouses to be burnt by Lord Roberts 
was my own.” Yet he knew that Englishmen could be generous. 
No pages in this book are pleasanter to read than those which 
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describe the “‘ wonderful consideration and generosity" with 
which the British Government more than once treated South 
Africa during the war. When the dangerous controversy arose 
in South Africa about the payment of the Brigade in France, 
the British community insisting that they should be paid at 
the high Colonial rate, and the Dutch that South Africa could 
not afford it, the British Government settled the matter by 
paying the difference themselves. In the same spirit they 
released South Africa from her promise to sell us her wool 
clip, at a time when we urgently needed it, because the price 
of wool had in the meantime gone up, and better bargains 
could be made elsewhere. No one knows better than Lord 
Buxton how much General Botha stood in need of this kind 
of encouragement. As it was, he died before his time, dis- 
appointed with South Africa, disappointed with the peace, 
worn out by anxieties which, though he faced them gallantly, 
he had not the temperament to endure for long. It was then 
realised, says Lord Buxton, that “a powerful, steadying 
influence . . . a commanding personality, a remarkable com- 
bination of courage, sympathy, constancy and leadership, was 
no more.” 


THE GOLDEN DREAM 


In Quest of El Dorado. By SrerHeN Grauam. Macmillan. 12s. 


“To make a sentimental journey and trail an idea geogra- 
phically across the world ’’—this was the inspiration of the 
travels which Mr. Stephen Graham records in his latest book. 
Following in the track of Columbus and the later adventurers 
who conquered the New World for Spain, in countries where 
the Spanish quest of gold has given way in modern times to 
the American quest of power, he has endeavoured to measure 
the two quests of which “the underlying human passion is 
one and the same, and is older than either.”’ The result is a 
fascinating book, in which the two strands, historical and modern, 
are dexterously interwoven. Aside from its twin motives, 
romantic enough in themselves, the book is full of the glamour 
ot travel, for few writers possess in such a high degree Mr. 
Graham’s gift of capturing and communicating to the reader 
local colour and atmosphere. 

He takes as his starting-point, appropriately, the Puerto 
del Sol—‘tthe Harbour of the Sun’’—in Madrid. Thence he 
set forth for the Indies, sailing from Cadiz, as Columbus did, 
in a Spanish ship which followed the explorer’s keels to Porto 
Rico, Haiti, Cuba and Sen Salvador, the first land sighted by 
Columbus. From the islands he journeyed to New Mexico, 
that outpost of Spanish America which to-day is incorporated 
in the United States, and thence to the isthmus of Panama, 
where, with a study of the Canal, he combined a pilgrimage to 
climb a peak in Darien and so recover the emotion of Balboa’s 
first glimpse of the Pacific. From Panama he doubled back to 
New York, thence south again, this time overland, for another 
stay in New Mexico, and so, after a detour to the Grand Canon 
of Arizona, to Mexico, where he retraced the progress of Cortes, 
visiting the places which are most memorable in the latter’s 
conquest. This took the author to the ancient pyramids of the 
Anahuac plateau and to some of the ruins and buried cities near 
the border of British Honduras, as well as to Mexico City, where 
he was staying when an accidental shot cut short the life of his 
friend Wilfrid Ewart, to whom the book is dedicated. 

Pictorially Mr. Graham’s most attractive pages are those 
which deal with the life, past and present, of Spain and Spanish 
America. Spain itself, the starting-point of his ‘‘ sentimental 
journey,” he sums up in a few deft phrases. “‘ Spain is grander 
than France; France has more life.’ ‘‘Spain’s positive con- 
tribution to civilisation is a sense of human dignity ’’—a sense 
retained despite, or perhaps because of, the fact that her ardour 
in the quest for gold was her material ruin, and that she cares 
ess for gold to-day than the rest of the nations. There is the 
same felicity of phrasing in his judgment, for example, of Toledo 
cathedral ; ‘as you enter by the old doors it is not so much 
into the presence of God as into the power of the Church.” 
For such gifts of shrewd observation and pungent interpretation 
Mr. Graham finds ample opportunity in the hot coloured life 
of Spanish America and of the Southern American States close 
to the Mexican border. His description of the cowboy sport of 
“ bull-dogging ” in these States—the local equivalent of bull- 
fighting in Spain, which he also depicts—captures in print 
something of the imaginative vividness of Mr. Jack B. Yeats 
with the brush. In these pages, too, the rude, romantic 
days of Cortes’s conquest of Mexico live again, and against 
that fierce background one is made to realise how closely modern 
Mexico links up with the Anahuac of the Conquistadores. 








But “the Castilian flag went down—the flag of the quest 
for gold. The American flag went up—the flag of the quest 
of power.” Mr. Graham neither condemns nor approves 
American imperialism. He presents facts as he found them, 
and tendencies as he sees them. The sixteen pages in which 
he sums up America of to-day are as balanced a study as has 
been published since the war of that international enigma, 
one of whose most popular sayings is: ‘‘ We don’t know where 
we’re going, but we’re on the way.’ Which way it will be— 
the way of Roosevelt or the way of Lincoln—Mr. Graham 
declines to prophesy. But he points out that, as surely as 
Latin America derives from the Conquistadores of Spain, so 
Anglo-Saxon America derives from the English conquerors, 
and ‘*‘ America was Imperial before she was democratic.” And 
he regards as elemental and primitive the forces which drive 
the American flag southward. Behind all the new activity 
and the old decay of Central America which he paints so vividly, 
he sees always the power of gold. ‘To New York the gold, 
and above the gold, the power. What of Washington? Wash- 
ington is New York’s stenographer. Or what of Chicago? 
Chicago is New York’s young brother. Or San Francisco? 
San Francisco is the reflection of New York’s sky-scrapers in 
the Pacific.” America’s vast surplus of capital, her gold f 
accumulations, he points out, must in the human way of necessity 
find an outlet for use, and the obvious outlet is southward. 
Across Mexico and right down to Panama, she begins already 
to have an imperial control as well as an economic hold. Mr. 
Graham is cynical about the real patriotic stamina of the Central 
American countries. ‘“*They have less sense of nationhood 
than is supposed. Almost all rights can be bought in them for 
cash down. So they are facilely subject to the influence of 
America’s capital.” 

And then? El Dorado remains the golden dream, ever [| 
eluding the seeker whom it lures. Mr. Graham has the last 
word in his thought before the Pyramid of the Sun in the 
vanished Empire of the Aztecs. ‘* When America has consoli- 
dated Pan-America from Alaska to Panama she may build a 
great imperial memorial, a pyramid greater than all other / 
pyramids, a massive work of stone on which Time can play 
but little havoc. And ultimately that pyramid alone will 
survive her. In the long night of history it will stand, in the | 
starlit unreality of forgotten time. Others, somewhere afar, 
will be seeking still.” 





: 
DUNCAN GRANT 


Duncan Grant (Living Painters.) With a Preface by RoGer Fry. ; 
Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 


There are some who have the quality of making all who 
speak to them shine at their best, who have hidden in their 
spirit some merry fantasy, some lightsome stimulant that sets 
the wit of all around them tripping on tip-toe, so that the 
shyest will bring forth their gifts and contribute new light to 
argument or wit to discussion. And though these remaia 
silent themselves, all the merit of the party is in them, and 
when they go its light is withdrawn. In some way, taking — 
but little part themselves, they lend their spirit and thei } 
knowledge to others who play it back and forth in conversation. | 

It is a rare and delightful quality in men—it is a still rarer : 
and a very delightful quality in decoration. This is just the 
quality in the decorations of Mr. Duncan Grant, of which some ' 
are illustrated in this book. The atmosphere they create 1 
a room is one of airy stimulation that comes from true art 
unlaboured. 

Men who possess this quality of setting others at their best 
are men of quiet power with control of it, confidence in them 
selves, a sense of humour and proportion, and withal delicately 
sensitive. This description, translated into art terms, stands 
for Mr. Grant’s decorations. ' 

Besides the applied work illustrated in this volume, a cup — 
board and a screen, some of the pictures reproduced—notably — 
“The Ass,” “Tents,” and a “Still Life,” all of 1913—shov | 
the same strongly decorative quality which in Mr. Grant seems © 
struggling for an outlet greater than the easel picture ca | 
give it. As regards the remainder of the plates, all are no | 
of equal value, but many are of such esthetic significance ® | 
to delight any art lover. It is true that one misses in thes 
photographic reproductions the low range of sensitive colouritg [ 
by which Mr. Grant can play so happily on our moods, 
this is a real loss. 

The first plate, an “ Early Still Life ” (1907), contains grest 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


SIR HARRY POLAND. 


SEVENTY-TWO YEARS AT THE 
BAR: REMINISCENCES OF THE CAREER 
OF SIR HARRY POLAND. 


By ERNEST BOWEN-ROWLANDS. 
With Portraits. 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph:—“ A book that is crammed with 
interesting reminiscence and story. It speaks in kindly 
tone of other great folk of the past, of the crimes that 
stirred our forbears, and is bound to receive, as it merits, 
a vast body of readers,” 


DEMOCRACY AND LABOUR 


By F. J. C- HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News:—“ Mr. Hearnshaw is one of the most 
hard-hitting critics of labour, and he writes with a heat of 
conviction that adds interest to his arguments.” 


IN QUEST OF EL DORADO 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


The Westminster Gazette:—“ Not for a long time has a 
more fascinating book of travel than this been published.” 


RICHARD THE LION HEART 


By KATE NORGATE, author of “ John Lackland,” 
etc. 8vo. 16s. net. 


The Sunday Times:—“ An extremely interesting volume.” 
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Whois Harbottle? 


Ask your Bookseller or Librarian. 























A Fine Story 


THE ORDEAL 
OF JULIA BRISTOWE 
BY PETER WARREN 


“Mr. Warren surprises us at once with his daring and with 
his artistic probity . . . the proud, self-immolating girl and 
the very boyish, very sensitive young man... are an 
exasperating, fascinating pair.”—/imes. 

“The author has handled his theme with dexterity, and 
has succeeded in investing his story with genuine interest. 
He has called to his aid at least three finely drawn 
characters, the most convincing and attractive of the trio 
being the heroine herself, Julia Bristowe.”—Daily Telegraph. 


[Price 7s. 6d. net.] 


NIGHTCAPS 


Or the Gentle Art of Reading in Bed 


BY E. B. OSBORN 


the well-known Literary Editor of the Morning Post. 
“ One cannot imagine a better book.”—Morning Post. 
“ Richly merits a place at the bedside.”—Gilasgow Herald. 
[Price 7s. 6d. net.] 








———— 





CLASSICS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A DEFENCE OF LIBERTY 
AGAINST TYRANTS 


A translation of the Vindicie contra Tyrannos, by Junius 
Brutus. With an Historical Introduction by 


H. d. LASKI, M.A. 


“A translation of one of the most celebrated controversial works 
the Reformation. . . . Mr. Laski’s introduction is an illuminating 
essay upon the gradual emergence of democratic ideals.”—Observer. 


“A vivid piece of writing. . . . This is in the great tradition of 
English translations. . . A book that influenced events.”— Spectator. 
[Price 8s. 6d. net.] 


——— 


Last Year’s Nest. 


When a widow with a grown-up daughter marries a 
man twenty years younger than herself she is doing a 
dangerous thing. What happens is told in this 
thrillingly dramatic novel. 

LAST YEAR’S NEST. A NOVEL. 

By Dorotny A. Beckett Terrett. Cloth, 7/6 Net. 


Some Do Not...... 


In “Some Do Not...” Mr. Ford breaks what is for 
him new ground, treating of marital incompatibilities 
and the third party with less irony than is with him 
customary. 
“The Gods to each ascribe a differing lot: 
Some rest on snowy bosoms, some do not!” 
A New Novel by Forp Mapox (Huerrer). 
SOME DO NOT... 7/6 Net. 


Peter Taunton. 


This novel has been acclaimed by the critics both for its 
fine comedy and its dramatic presentation of the crime 
and trial into which the characters are drawn. It is an 
unusually fine novel and is being widely read. 

THE COMEDY OF PETER TAUNTON. 

By G. P. Rosinson, Author of “The Debi.” 7/6 Net. 


The Timber Pirate. 


The story of a man who the lumberjacks said had 
something inside him burning him up—a man whose 
boast was that he prayed neither to God nor devil, but 
asked both to give him a sporting chance. 


THE TIMBER PIRATE. By C. C. Jenkins. 7/6 Nei. 


The Valley of Eyes Unseen. 


“Comparatively few stories possess in the same degree 
the combination of qualities that made ‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines’ an instantaneous and resounding success; but 
they are present in ‘The Valley of Eyes Unseen.’” 
Northern Whig. 


THE VALLEY OF EYES UNSEEN. A. thrilling 
Mystery Novel. 


By Gitpert Coiiins. Second Impression. 7/6 Net. 


The Torch. 


“*The Torch’ is compelling from beginning to end. 
Its characters are true to life, and the little love affairs 
moving enough to be lifted above the commonplace. 
‘Old Nick’ is a fine study, fine enough to be read by 
itself."—Sporting Times. 


THE TORCH. By A.pert Kinross. 7/6 Net. 





A WOMAN’S ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY. 


The Road to Timbuktu. 


By Lavy Dororny Mitts. /ilustrated. 15/- Net. 
“A most readable and suggestive travel book ... ofa 
strange, fascinating land.”"—7The Morning Post. 


The Seasons in Wood and Valley. 


By E. M. Witttams. Cloth, 6/- Net. 

The Itchen Valley and the southern part of the New 
Forest are the districts chiefly dwelt on in this volume 
of delightful sketches of the nature life of the year. 


Mr. Galsworthy’s New Play. 
THE FOREST. Cloth, 3/-; Paper Cover, 2/6 Net. 


Mr. Sutro’s New Play. 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES. Cloth, 3/-; Paper Cover, 
2/6 Net. 


Mr. Phillpotts’ New Play. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. Cloth, 3/- Net. 








G. BELL & SONS, LTD., Portugal Street, W.C. 2. 











Send for a copy of the New Spring Announcement List. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
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Mr. Grant’s power of accomplishment in the academic tradition 
—but one would look long in the academies to find a com- 
position of masses in such delicate poise. The “Lemon 
Gatherers” painted four years later, which follows it, the 
original of which is now in the Tate Gallery, has an added 
beauty of sentiment to which all is subordinated. From there 
the plates go on in chronological order, and are representative 
of the various aspects of the work of one of those artists of 
whom future generations will take account when the majority 
of what is now fashionable is forgotten. 

Mr. Roger Fry’s preface appraises the artist’s work in an 
interesting manner, and it is indeed unfortunate, as he says, 
that Mr. Duncan Grant’s great decorative ability is not being 
utilised to greater extent. We have heard much from industry 
of its efforts to combine beauty with utility and remedy the 
appalling condition of the crafts for which it now realises its 
responsibility in the past century ; but where do the manu- 
facturers expect to find their artists ? Is it possible that, being 
so accustomed to the bagman are they, they expect men 
of the greatest sensitivity to come banging at their doors, 
bustling their commissionaires, pushing in to unpack a sample 
of their wares? 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


The Training of Teachers in England and Wales. By Lance 
F. E. Jones. Published for the Garton Foundation by 
the Oxford University Press. 10s, 6d. 


A full enquiry into the methods by which teachers in our 
elementary and secondary schools get their training has long 
been needed. Mr. Lance Jones, with the resources of the Garton 
Foundation behind him, has done his work very well, and has 
produced an exhaustive study of the whole subject which ought 
to be the prelude to large measures of reform. The book is not 
pleasant reading. It shows conclusively that the great mass 
of teachers, in the elementary schools at any rate, are stil] sent 
to their work with a woefully defective preliminary training, 
“not to be made adequate by any subsequent provision of 
“refresher courses” or other special facilities for study. The 
problem is not only the persistency, and the continued recruit- 
ment, of uncertificated teachers of one sort or another: it is far 
more the continued acceptance of a low standard of qualification. 

For example. Mr. Jones makes it quite clear that the pro- 
vision of special scholarships for intending teachers has in fact 
resulted in the acceptance of far lower qualifications for those 
who promise to take up teaching than for other pupils in second- 
ary schools. Again, not only is the education given in most 
of the Teachers’ Training Colleges much below the regular 
University standards, but, even where teachers get their training 
in a University or University College, they are often put off with 
a kind of education inferior to that given to other students in 
the University. Add to these defects the maintenance of the 
student-teacher and pupil-teacher systems, and the persistence 
of the two years’ College course, supposed to embrace both 
cultural and professional education, and you have, even in 
the more advanced areas, a lamentable situation. In the 
country districts, of course, matters are far worse; and the 
unfortunate teacher, ill-equipped professionally and isolated 
from stimulating social contacts, has to face a hopeless burden 
under overwhelmingly difficult conditions. 

This book makes plain the need for a proper national system 
of education and vocational training for teachers of all grades. 
Improvements there have been in recent years; but further 
advance is difficult without effort on a national scale. The 
separate Teachers’ Training College, save as a place of post- 
graduate professional training under University auspices, 
stands condemned in the light of this survey. The need is not 
for more Training Colleges, but for an extension of University 
education wide enough to provide for the needs of all teachers. 
Professional training, apart from a short preliminary period of 
full-time practical work, useful only in testing personal fitness 
for the work, should become a matter of post-graduate study. 
Scholarships at secondary schools confined to intending teachers 
should be abandoned, and reliance placed on the provision of 
more open scholarships and maintenance grants without voca- 
tional conditions, and teaching as a profession should be made 
attractive enough to draw more young men and women of a 
better type. 

In fact, this book shows plainly that, while there is a special 
problem of teachers’ training, that problem is utterly insoluble 
without a real and a big development of both secondary and 
University education. There is need for better professional 





training ; but there is far greater need for an improvement in 
the general level of cultural education on which professional 
training may be based. Mr. Jones’s book may be commended to 
the special study of Mr. Trevelyan and his colleagues at the Board 
of Education. We are spending over two million pounds a 
year on the training of teachers; and at present, we are not 
getting value for our money. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Chinese Coolie Emigration. By P. C. Campspety. King. 10s. 6d, 

Let no one, remembering only the South African Chinese labour 
agitation of 1906, think this a dead subject. On the contrary, it is 
a very live one, and, if not actually in front of us at the moment, 
it is always just round the corner, ready to pop out and revive racial 
hatreds. For that reason this book will at some time or another 
be invaluable, for it is an exhaustive study of the whole subject, 
and the tragic human aspect so makes up for the natural dryness 
of its statistics and its blue-book extracts that it is surprisingly 
readable. Chinese labour has been recruited in two ways. Under 
the credit-ticket system the cost of his emigration formed a debt 
which the coolie had to pay off, and, until that was done, the broker 
had a lien on his services; this system was carried out in the 
extensive emigration to the United States, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand which began in the middle of last century, and con- 
tinued until it was gradually restricted or prohibited. Under the 
other system coolies were engaged under written contract for a 
term of years, the contract having penal sanctions in the country 
concerned ; this was the Transvaal system, but its birth place was 
the West Indies after the emancipation of the Negro slaves. The 
author’s conclusion is that Chinese will never be accepted in any 
British community so long as they remain a group apart; subject 
them, however, to the same economic conditions, to the same wages 
boards and arbitration courts as other workers, and the economic 
objections disappear; the question then ceases to be an industrial 
one and becomes a matter of assimilation—itself, however, a very 
big problem! 


Social Struggles in the Middle Ages. 
H. J. Stenninc. Parsons. 6s. 
This is the second volume of a series in which Mr. Beer, whose 
historical work is well known to all English students, proposes to 
present a general history of Socialism and social struggles. The 


By M. Beer. Translated by 





series when complete will contain five parts. This volume embraces | 


ten centuries, from the fourth to the fourteenth. Nobody could 


hope to give anything but a very summary account of such a period / 


in two hundred pages, but Mr. Beer has used his space with judgment, 
and he sorts out the theories and controversies of the time with a 
skill that guides the reader through an age of confusion. He trace 
from the point of view of Socialists the decay of Roman civilisation, 
the lapse of Western Europe into primitive methods of production, 
the successes and failures of the Teutonic expansion, and the great 
change that came over Christianity with political power. Whea 
Christianity became an organised State religion, the Christians who 
compared its life and standards and rule with the simple teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount took refuge in monasticism or heresy. 
Mr. Beer devotes a good part of his book to the various schools of 
heretics who included the Waldenses, Albigenses and others who 
are famous for their martyrdoms. Some of them even “ regarded 
the crusades as human carnage.” 


A Short History of Birkbeck College. By C. Deiste Burns, 
University of London Press. 5s. 

Birkbeck College has just celebrated its centenary, for it is the 
direct descendant of the London Mechanics’ Institution that wa 
founded in the winter of 1823. Mr. Delisle Burns has written a 
admirable history of its career. 
famous economist, and his colleague James Robertson, the tw 
editors of the London Mechanics’ Magazine, were fired by the exampk 
of Glasgow to agitate for a Mechanics’ Institution for London. Tiy 


succeeded at once, but at an early stage they withdrew from t R 
The other promoters and th |~ 


scheme on a question of principle. 
committee, composed apparently mainly of artisans, wished to tale 
expensive buildings and accept the services of voluntary lectures 
Hodgskin and Robertson objected that this would involve th 
sacrifice of the workers’ independence and that the institution would 
come to depend on patronage. They were beaten, and the projet 
started under liberal rather than revolutionary auspices. Tw 
Duke of Sussex took the chair at the opening of the lecture theatre 


The subscription list included, with such appropriate names as tho# | 


of Grote, Mill, Bentham and Place, the unexpected name of Cobbett 
In 1830 women were admitted to lectures, and three years la 
the committee debated whether they should be admitted “ throug 
the front entrance,” a delicate question that is now distracting th 
authorities of an older institution. Most of the first committ 
were apparently of the artisan class, but Mr. Burns thinks ths 
from the first the Institution tended to serve the classes that # 
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NOBLE STREFTS 


No art is so easy to appreciate as architecture, because no 
art is so universal in its appeal; and to one who is learning 
to appreciate it, no art opens up a world of such new delight. 
In the “ Masters of Architecture’ series (each volume with 
an introduction by a distinguished architect and 35 plates, 
10s. 6d. net) you will find beautiful buildings almost unknown, 
unfamiliar aspects of familiar buildings, exquisite pieces of 
“detail.” Ask your bookseller to show you these volumes, 
and by gradually acquiring them for your library you will 
become an inhabitant of a city of ideal beauty. Ready: 
Inigo Jones, who built the Banqueting Hall; Chambers, 
architect of Somerset House; Vanbrugh, designer of Blen- 
heim; and the great Hawksmoor. The series should also 
be a source of much pleasure and profit to the professional 
architect and architectural student. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


are often dull because there may be only one or two pictures 
there that you want to see. If you possess the “* Contem- 

rary British Artists” series you may at your leisure grow 
Famili familiar with the finest modern English work and at any time 
choose your own exhibition to suit your mood. Two new 
volumes now ready: Shannon and McEvoy; recently 
published, John, Orpen, Paul Nash, Nicholson, Rothen- 
stein, Clausen ; ready immediately. Stanley Spencer, Lamb, 
Holmes. Each with introduction and 35 plates, 8s. 6d. net. 


FOUR REASONS 


why you should read plays. (1) They take you into the heart 
of the action without padding; (2) they are just the right 
length for an evening’s reading or a train journey ; (3) they 
are far more “thrilling” than a long and diffuse novel ; 

(4) they give you the joy of the theatre combined with the 
comfort of your armchair. Fine work is being written by 
Englishmen to-day, and we publish it regularly in our 
“Contemporary British Dramatists” series (5s. cloth, 
3s. 6d. paper). Monkhouse’s ““ Conquering Hero” was 
one of our “ finds." Ask your bookseller to show you the 
volumes, and you will spend many happy evenings. In 
ee See similar series of modern American, 
rench and German plays. 


KENSINGTON GARDENS 
Poems by Humbert Wolfe. 


“It would be difficult to imagine a more delicious volume 
of verses.”—Scotsman. ‘‘ Imbued by a wistful and childlike 
spirit of beauty.”"—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ There is food for all 
tastes in this beautifully printed book of dainty verse.”— 
A. A. B., in the Evening Standard. “ I read it with an inward 

iow. ”_Edmund Blunden, in the Weekly Westminster. 

‘Each poem is written with a tranquillity and ease that must 
enchant the reader . . . printed in a scrupulously beautiful 
fashion.” —The S: \ 





LONDON: ERNEST BENN, LIMITED 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C.4 























In perfect harmony with 
the glory that surrounds 
the masterpieces of litera. 
ture, the OXFORD Sec- 
tional Bookcase is a pro- 
foundly practical piece of 
furniture, and a beautiful 
addition to every home, 
great and small. ~— 
ous yet — , and pr 
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FIELD AND FLOOR 


SHOES that deserve white spats. Shoes 
that don’t need them. Shoes for the turnip 
field. Shoes for the parquet floor, The 
makers of Lotus boots and shoes have pro- 
duced a shoe for every purpose of a man’s life. 


Lotus eDelt Ca 


SHOES OF STANDING 
Prices from 25/— to 45/— 
LOTUS AGENTS EBVERYWHERB 


























THE “ACME” POLICY, 

THE “BOUNTY” POLICY, 

THE “CHILDREN’S” POLICY 
of the 

STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

form 

THE A.B.C. OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 

THE ‘* ACME” POLICY 


is a 20-payment Life Policy, with complete Guar- 
antees. Fifty per cent. bonus added at end of 20 
Years. Guaranteed Surrender Loan and Paid-up 
Values. Guaranteed Disability Benefits in event of 
Total Permanent Disablement. 

THE “ BOUNTY” POLICY 


is a Non-Profit Policy at very low rates, with a 
Guaranteed Bounty added on surviving one’s expec- 
tation of life. 


THE ‘‘ CHILDREN’S ” POLICY or 
EARLY THRIFT 


is the cheapest form of providing for YOUR CHIL- 
DREN’S FUTURE. A minimum Premium through- 
out, with numerous options at age 21, with return 
of all Premiums if death occur before. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet A.DA to 
THE STANDARD [IFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1825.) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 
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Don’t leave the Future 


to take care of itself. 
Start this plan now and qualify for 


£2,740 


to be paid you at age 55. 


NTIL you try under the Sun of Canada plan of Investment 
Insurance, you really do not know how easy it is to provide 
for your own later years and for your family should anything 

happen to you in the meantime. 

You simply make deposits of an amount well within your means, 
for a certain number of years, and the Company guarantees to pay 
it all back to you together with very considerable profits, all of 
which have been allowed to accumulate and themselves become 
profit-earners, on your behalf. You thus share in the financial 
success of one of the safest, soundest and most profitable Insurance 
Companies in the world. 

And every year you save a worth-while amount on Income Tax— 
a Government acknowledgment of the national value of thrift. 
Should illness or accident permanently prevent you from following 
any gainful occupation, a monthly sum will be paid to you until the 
Capital Sum becomes due—and you don’t pay another deposit. 

And from the moment you make your first deposit your life is 
insured for the Capital amount arranged, plus half of every deposit 
you make, so that the protective value incrcases yearly. What a 
boon to your family, if anything should happen to you! 

A double indemnity clause, increasing the deposits by a fraction, 
doubles the Capital Policy Sum due to the family if death results 
from an accident. 

The Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company), which 
creates this fine opportunity for you, has assets of £42,000,000 under 
strict Government supervision. You have, therefore, unimpeachable 
security. 


Let us know your name, address, exact age, and the euoveutmate 

amount you can deposit yearly, and, without any obligation on 

_ part, we will tell you exactly how you can apply this ideal 

lan of Investment Insurance to your own circumstances. Address 

your inquiry to J. F. Junkin anager), Sun Life of Canada, 26 
Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 














Science can 
Save them: 


Good News for every 
Drink and Drug Victim 


If you know of any unhappy victims of Drink or Drugs, 
give them the information contained in this announcement. 
You will then be helping forward what is undoubtedly a 
noble work for the regeneration of suffering humanity. 

The Keeley Treatment is to-day regarded by eminent 
physicians, scientists, divines, and politicians as a thoroughly 
sound and scientific method of eradicating the terrible 
craving for Drink and Drugs. The personal testimony of 
these men to the efficacy of the Treatment is available, and it 
is supported by “Truth’s” remarkable Report on the work 
of the Institute. 

The Keeley Treatment not only cures permanently—it also 
at the same time restores the patient to good health. He 
can once again become a useful citizen of the community, 
and provided he exercises ordinary will power there will be 
no relapse, as he will neither want nor need alcohol. 

The Keeley Institute is run as a Home. Every 
enjoys complete freedom to come and go at will, an 
are all the amenities of a good-class hotel. Church workers 
everywhere—and social welfare workers especially—can 
help on this great work, first by investigation, then by re- 
commendation. It may well be that with a little co-opera- 
tive effort you and your friends can rescue some man or 
woman who has fallen by the way. 


Write for FREE Prospectus. 


All inquiries are treated in confidence. Address your 
communications to 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 13), 9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W.5 
Telephone: Kensington 813, 


atient 
there 


























Birkbeck College to-day. Throughout the vicissitudes of its career 
the College has kept a character of its own as a partially self. 
governing association of students. To-day when the value of adult 
education on broad lines is winning general recognition, a College 
where men and women who are at work in commerce and industry, 
in the Civil Service or the schools, can attend classes and lectures 
in the humanities has an important function in the education 
of London. 


Bacon’s Atlas of London and Suburbs. Bacon. 45s. 

The revised and enlarged edition of this most useful atlas contains 
something over sixty separate maps. They include maps of all 
the home counties, and many of Greater London as a whole, showing 
Postal Districts, Police Divisions, Parliamentary Divisions, Boroughs, 
Docks, Fire Brigade areas,and so on. One map of Central London 
is on the scale of twelve inches to the mile, i.e., 150 yards appears 
as an inch. But the most valuable feature of the atlas is a series 
of thirty maps covering the whole area of Greater London and 
beyond on a scale of four inches to the mile. It is thus large 
enough to show street names, and there is a comprehensive index 
in which one can look up the name of a road as far out as Kingston 
or Sutton or Harrow or Purley, and then find it on the map. In 
view of the amount of work that must have been put into its pre- 
paration, it is not an expensive volume. 


The Early French Poets. By Henry Francis Cary. Philpot. 5s. 
The translator of Dante appears, in this reprint of articles first 
collected in 1846, as a most adventurous traveller in the past of poetry, 
When he was staying at Versuilles in 1821 he had access to the con- 
fiseated Royal Library, and this chance led him to explore the early 
poets. It must be remembered that at that time cultivated taste 
was still disdainful of the pre-Malherbe poets. Even if Cary had 
seen Sainte-Beuve’s famous study of the Pleiade, the range of his 
appreciation is still remarkable. None of these sketches is long 
enough, but they are never sketchy in the way which comes from an 
absence of sensitiveness. As introductory notices many of them 
are still admirable, not through their necessarily incomplete bio- 
graphical information, but from the terseness with which Cary 
summed up the flavour of a poet. Even when we have read Mr. 
Belloc’s Avril, there remains time to listen to Cary on Marot, Ronsard, 
Charles of Orleans and many lesser known writers. On Villon he is 
admittedly inadequate, but that is due to the brevity of his acquaint- 
ance with that difficult poet rather than any lack of perception. 
His insight was extremely fine, and not the least pleasant of his habits 
is that of scattering translations generously. He renders many 
poems and extracts into good, solid English verse, which is not 
infrequently touched with a fancy that matches that of his original. 


Night Caps. By E. B. Osporn. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

The cult of the bedside book is somewhat diminished, but its 
adherents will find matter of the traditionally suitable kind in this 
anthology. A certain quality of sonority is especially desirable for 
the purpose of this kind of reading. Bacon and Browne are naturally 
welcomed here, and a wakeful quarter of an hour would be well spent 
if it roused the latent appreciation of the former’s sententious solidity. 
Montaigne and Rabelais are obvious contributors; Froissart and 
Apuleius are more personal, but fully justified selections of the editor's 
taste. The moderns may not taunt sleep with such audacity as the 
ancients, but a few pages from Pickwick would have improved the 
balance of the latter half of the book. The real reader will be ins 
way relieved that this volume does not entirely remove the need for 
that previous ransacking of the book-shelves, which is sometime 
the most entrancing rite in the ceremony of bed-going. 


The Evolution of Harmony. A Treatise on the material of musical 
composition, its gradual growth and elementary use. By C. H. 
Kitson. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Very welcome is this second edition of as excellent a text-book of 
harmony as a music-student could well desire. Here is no mere 
cataloguing and classification of chords, punctuated by dogmatic 
prohibitions and interspersed with mechanical exercises, but a 
introduction to the conduct of sound-sequences informed with such 
nice comprehension of the learner’s point of view that he would bes 
dullard indeed who could approach the study of harmony under Dr. 
Kitson’s guidance and fail to acquire some measure of control over the 
elementary stuff of music. The author sets out to make good what be 
rightly considers two grave defects in the older treatises : the lack of 
attention paid to ear-training, and the cramping effect of the figured 
bass as a method of teaching harmony. The latter is all but discarded, 
and carefully graded ear-training in chord progressions takes its place 
Dr. Kitson is keenly alive to the fact that harmony cannot profitably 
be studied as something divorced from other considerations of musics! 
economy. The structure of music is a complex thing; form and 
contour are intimately related to the quality of the cuund-tonte 
which is properly the province of harmony, and the student is toe 
from the first to consider his harmonic progressions in the light © 
phrase-formations and the larger lines of form. In instrumen 


music the character and tone-quality of the various elements must be 
taken into account in the harmonic scheme, and there are some use! 
chapters on differentiation of style, and the consequent differentiatioa 
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‘“‘ Gentlemen, a little 


laughter will do us 
all good,” said Abe 
Lincoln to men in 
suspense for vital 
news; he knew the 
worth of laughter 
If we are as wise in matters 
of health as was Lincoln in 
matters of statesmanship we 


shall guard well the springs of 
laughter—with a daily dash of 


ENOS 
“FRUIT SALE 


The World-Famed Effervescent Saline 
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Cig ye UP oe 


BUT 


we can still supply 
our clients with 


SELECTED HAVANA CIGARS 
AT UNDER 
PRESENT MARKET PRICES. 


O enable you to judge 
their smoking value 
we have made uw 
containing one of ea 
as under, which we 
will forward to you 


SPECIAL BOXES 
OF FIVE CIGARS 


POST FREE 7 /6 
FOR 























PAcrinG| BRAN O size Pact PER too 
too = |H.uPmMANN| LONSOALE IMMENEGASE 2985/6 
So - CORONACOCS ~O. Itt iso/- 
100 ° GUVARDIA IMPERIAL | 145/- 
so ° ANTONIO da BOURBON 106/6 
S0 - (OCEALES PREFERIDOS 69/6 





This offer cannot be repeated when 
our present stocks are exhausted 
EVERY CIGAR IS GUARANTEED 
TO BE IN PERFECT CONDITION 


Ball, Hayter & Lamb L'¢ 


Cigor Brokers & “Tobacco Blenders — Est 1872 
7-8 Gt YYinchester St, London, E.Cc.2. 






































Entirely free from Colds. 


“Linen Mesh is cool in summer, warm in winter, and since wearing 
it I have been entirely free from the colds I used to get whilst 
wearing woollen underwear. I always recommend my patients to 
wear it summer and winter."—From a London Doctor. 


LINEN MESH UNDERWEAR 


t 
‘AIRLIN” ALL | “MESHLIN” ,ie- 

(REGD.) LINEN (REGD.) LINEN 
Those who wear Linen-mesh underclothing almost invariably 
benefit from it. It is most hygienic, allows the pores of the skin to 
carry out their vital functions so necessary for good health. 
Obtainable in varying weights from all up-to-date Outfitters, and 
guaranteed not to shrink. 

Patterns and full particulars from 


THE IRISH LINEN MESH CoO., 














RYDALMERE STREET, BELFAST, NORTH IRELAND.” 





Digestible Cocoa 


Next to its nourishing properties, the great 
merit of Savory & Moore’s Peptonized Cocoa 
& Milk is that it is quite easy of digestion. 
It can be taken and enjoyed, without fear of 
disagreement, even by those who have to 
exclude tea, coffee, or ordinary cocoa from 
their dietary. 

It is thus especially useful for Invalids, Convalescents, 
Dyspeptics, and all who suffer from digestive weakness. 

It is renowned for its remarkably fine flavour, and as it 
needs neither milk nor sugar, it has the further advantage of 
being easily and quickly prepared. 

TINS 2/2 & 3/6. Of all Chemists & Stores. 
SAMPLE FOR 6d. POST FREE. 


Send 6d. in stamps for Special Trial Tin to Savory & Moore, Ltd., 
Chemists to The King, 143, New Bond Street, London. (Mention the 
New Statesman.) 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 





a COCOA & MILK , 




















No. 1922. The “ SILVER WONDER.* 


A new and most delightful Pen with a special - 
int. It cannot scratch, spurt or a 
lig into the paper. Made of : 
silver white metal that 
will not corrode. The 
smoothest and easiest 
m yet made. 
ample box contain- 
ing 12 pens 6d., 
to be obtained 


















DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and foolish 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot, and a host 
of other foot trouble. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, together 
with our new [ILLUSTRATED 
CaTALocuE, ete. 

In all sizes for Adults and Children 

Iliustrated booklet post free. 

“ Natureform ” footwear is only to 
be obtained from the sole manu- 
facturers : — 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. G, 3 Harewood Place, Oxford Circus, London, W. 1. 
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of technique. The classical canon is treated with fitting respect, but incredible that any business man in giving advice could be influ- 


once the basic conditions of three hundred years ago are clearly 
grasped, the student is encouraged to regard the growth of harmonic 
resource not as an affair of rule, but as a natural evolution, and to seek 
in appropriateness of expression his ultimate standard of harmonic 
values. 

The Evolution of Harmony is a sane and valuable book, elementary 
in the fullest sense of the word; and its breadth and completeness 
inspire confidence. 


Social Life in Stuart England. By Mary Coatr. Methuen. 6s. 

This is a simple, readable series of short sketches, dealing with 
various phases and types of seventeenth century social life. Miss 
Coate says nothing new, and never digs below the surface of things. 
She hardly touches on the life of the common people, and attempts 
no account of the vital fabric of Stuart society. The student will 
find here nothing that he does not know already: the casual reader 
may while away quite a pleasant hour. 


Fletcher Moulton’s Abridgment for 1924. By H. Firercuer Movutron, 
Barrister-at-Law. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

The aim of this handbook is expressed to be “‘ to serve as something 
more than a work of reference ” so as to enable “ lawyers and business 
men at the cost of an hour or two to ascertain how the year’s legal 
happenings may have affected their business or legal affairs.” A 
drastic amount of compression is required to bring the contents within 
the compass of a 200-page book, and though the work has been done 
with skill and conspicuous verbal clarity, the result cannot be said 
to carry out these purposes. No practitioner with access to Mews’ 
Digest, or even to the excellent summary which appears each year in 
the Law Times’ Reporis, would turn to this book in preference to 
them; while a layman who placed such reliance upon it as he is 
invited to do might well be led badly astray. The description of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1928, to give but one example, is both 
inadequate and misleading. These defects, however, may perhaps be 
ascribed less to the capacities of the author than to the fact that there 
are limits to the possibilities of useful condensation where intricate 
legal questions are involved. 


THE CITY 


HE Queensland Government Loan advertised on Tuesday 
is far and away the most attractive trustee investment 
that has been issued, or is likely to be issued for some 

time. It is a 5} per cent. Inscribed stock, repayable at par on 
July Ist, 1929, the Government having the option to pay it off 
at par on or after July Ist, 1926, on giving three months’ notice. 
The reason for this short maturity is that other Queensland 
Loans fall due within the next few years, and it is desired to 
leave the way clear for a large conversion loan at a lower rate of 
interest, should conditions favour such an operation. It is 
more than likely, therefore, that the loan will be repaid before 
July Ist, 1929. The amount is £12,708,734, and it is offered 
in the first place to holders of Queensland 3} and 4 per cent. 
stocks for exactly that amount, falling due for repayment on 
July 1st next, the issue price being £00 10s. per £100. 


A reader writes me that he holds £3,000 of 5 per cent. War 
Loan, and notices on the invitation he has received to exchange 
this for the new 4} per cent. Conversion Loan that a commission 
of 5s. per cent. is allowed to bankers and stockbrokers on all 
amounts accepted for conversion in respect of application forms 
bearing their stamp. He says that if he hands this form to his 
bank it will receive £7 10s. of the nation’s money for doing little 
more than impressing its rubber stamp on the form, and he 
states, “ if this is not a ‘ dole’ I should like to know what is ? ” 
My correspondent adds that he recognises that the payment of 
commission to bankers, stockbrokers, etc.,on a new issue serves a 
different purpose, and may be regarded as a fair payment for 
services rendered in introducing the issue to clients, but the 
circumstances under which a conversion loan is floated are en- 
tirely different. I agree that in the circumstances a commission 
at this rate is “‘easy money”; but the idea of course is that 
thousands of people, irresolute as to whether it is to their advan- 
tage to convert or not, will go to their broker or bank manager 
and ask advice in the matter. The Government wishes holders 
to convert and the more advisers there are to give this counsel 
the better for the success of the scheme. Of course, it is utterly 


enced by the fact that if he advises a certain course he will receive 
an excellent commission, whereas if he advises the opposite he 
will receive none, so there must be some other reason for this 
commission, but I confess I cannot explain what it is. 

* + * 

The City of Amsterdam 5} per cent. Sterling Loan of £2,500,000 
which was offered at 96}, was fully subscribed, and is now 
obtainable in the market at 97. At anything under par I 
regard this loan as an ideal investment, and at the issue price 
it returns £5 18s. 6d. per cent. The Bonds are repayable by 
annual drawings at par, beginning 1925 and terminating 1974, 
the City having the right to repay the Loan at par at any time 
after March Ist, 1935. The prospectus states that the popu- 
lation of Amsterdam is over 706,000, and that the City has for 
many years “owned and operated all the important public 
utility undertakings, including gas, electric light and power 
works, electric tramways, telephones, water supply, docks, 
etc.” These municipal enterprises have “ since their acquisition 
been operated with complete success, have been constantly 
extended and modernised, and are up-to-date in every respect.” 
These undertakings represent an actual cash expenditure of 
over £18,800,000, of which, however, £7,725,000 had been written 
off out of income. The net revenue from this municipal trading 
for 1923 is estimated to be £531,000, and for 1924, £642,000. 
The issue is made to finance the purchase and development 
of building sites, and the prospectus states under the heading of 
** Municipal Lands :” 

In order to meet the urgent and increasing demands for 
building sites the City has, particularly during recent years, 
purchased large areas of land and has prepared them for 
building purposes. 

The City disposes of these lands under building leases— 
usually for a term of 75 years—and this policy has already 
proved successful in greatly relieving the congestion in the 
older parts of the town. 


It was unusual for the Dutch Government or Dutch cities to 
borrow abroad, but during the last year or two some big Dutch 
colonial loans have been floated in New York and London, and 
it is interesting to note that British capital is readily forthcoming 
at a fairly reasonable rate of interest to enable Holland’s greatest 
city to remedy its housing shortage. Certainly, in the process, 
it provides British investors with a first-class holding of 
undoubted security yielding something more than can be 
obtained on any home te) Savertanet of the same class. 
* 

The Gas Lighting Improvement eatin Limited, dates 
back to 1888, and its business then is denoted by the title. 
It is now, however, engaged in the importation, manufacture and 
distribution of motor spirit, benzole and turpentine substitute. 
The report for 1923 shows a net profit of £44,450, which is a great 
improvement on the figure for 1922, viz., £26,253, and after 
placing £5,790 to reserve, a final dividend of 10 per cent. is 
declared, making, with the interim already paid, 12} per cent. 
for the year as compared with 7} per cent. for the previous 
year. If these shares can be picked up at anything like their 
quoted price of 28s. 6d., which includes the dividend referred to, 
they would appear to be worth buying, for the company possesses 
what is practically the only independent distribution system 
left in the country of petrol. This is known under the name of 
** Glico,” and it would be a very desirable purchase for any 
rising undertaking or combine of independent producers. The 
directors propose to change the name of the company to Glico 
Petroleum, Limited. By a coincidence another company the 
title of which is also connected with gas, issues its report the 
same week and announces that it also is going to change its 
name. This coincidence is carried further by the fact that 
the new name is not dissimilar to that of the other, although the 
two companies are not even remotely related. I refer to the 
New Inverted Incandescent Gas Lamp Company, which proposes 
to change its title to Nico, Limited. ‘“ Glico” and “ Nico 7 
sound almost like royal nicknames or a music-hall combination. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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The International Service of the Society 
of Friends. 


ENGLISH DOCTORS REPORT 
ON GERMANY. 


The grave conditions which now obtain in Germany are 
reflected in the Report of the English Doctors on “ The 
Present Health of German Children,” which appeared in 
the Lancet of March 22, 1924. 














In Breslau and the mining districts of Silesia 
they have found extreme malnutrition and cases of 
eye disease which is known to have only the one 
cause—semi-starvation. 


At one Welfare Centre, where 770 children under 
six attended, 233 (30.3 per cent.) failed to gain any 
weight during three months this winter. 


In all parts of Germany tuberculosis is increas- 
ing among children. In Berlin the percentage of 
cases found among school children is ten times as 
high as in London. 


Please send your.Gift to the 


Friends’ Council for International 
Service 
(CARL HEATH, Secretary), 
Room 4, Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, 
which is co-operating in the British Appeal for Relief in 
Germany. 
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The 


National City Company 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York. 
Affliate of 
The National City Bank of New York. 
Offices in over 50 Cities of the United States. 


The London Office of the National City Company begs 
to announce that its handbook of DOLLAR INVES - 
MENT SECURITIES NOT SUBJECT TO 
UNITED STATES INCOME TAX when held by 
those neither citizens of, nor residents in, the United 
States has been revised up to March 1, 1924. Copies 
of this publication will be forwarded to Bankers, 
Brokers, Financial Institutions and others upon 
application. 





LONDON OFFICE: 34 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
Canadian Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Quebec. 














— 





AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 
(A,M.P.) Estab, 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets . . £53,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,800,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


World from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 











Apply for Prospectus to the 
Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
WW. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 











THE SOURCE OF URIC ACID 


Uric acid, which is so mischievous in its consequences, 
is, nevertheless, one of the natural waste products of the 
body. It forms partly from the worn-out portions of the 
tissues, and partly from certain elements of the food, but 
from whichever source it springs, its mode of action is the 
same, it possesses the same properties and produces the 
same ill-effects. 


As for all other waste products, the system is provided 
with means for the elimination of uric acid, so that in early 
life and in good health the dangerous substance is removed 
before it can do any harm. Later in life, however, the 
organs intended for this purpose (viz., the liver and the 
kidneys) do not always act with complete regularity, so that 
a certain portion of the uric acid is left in the body; whilst 
at the same time changes in personal habits and in the 
nature and quantity of diet result in the introduction into 
the system of an abnormal quantity of uric acid, the over- 
plus of which is retained. The uric acid thus retained in 
the body enters the circulation and begins at once to play 
havoc with the health. This clogging waste matter chokes 
up the tiny blood-vessels, causes congestion of the circula- 
tion with resultant intense headache, feverish conditions, 
nervous irritability, sleeplessness and depression. 


Sometimes the spread of uric acid is heralded by a numb- 
ness and tingling in the fingers, which betoken the develop- 
ment of one of the most acutely painful forms of the 
malady—neuritis. In this and its twin disorder, sciatica, 
sharp pin-points of uric acid pierce the nerves of the arm 
and thigh respectively, and may develop, if not taken in 
time, into that dread disability, chronic neuritis. 


Uric acid solvents furnish the only logical and successful 
treatment for these ailments. The most successful uric 
acid solvents are those which compose Bishop’s Varalettes. 


ENDORSED BY DOCTORS. 


To get rid of rheumatism it is necessary to use a remedy 
compounded solely for the purpose of dissolving uric acid 
and washing it out through the kidneys, as Bishop’s 
Varalettes have been. Varalettes have been for many years 
well known to members of the medical profession, who 
prescribe them largely and use them personally. 


Readers, therefore, may be sure that in Bishop's 
Varalettes the makers do not offer a “ quack” nostrum for 
which miraculous powers to cure all complaints are claimed, 
but a known and proven cure for rheumatic maladies. 


There is no miraculous cure for rheumatism known. 
Only by persevering with such a remedy as Bishop’s 
Varalettes can old-standing and severe cases be remedied 
and the return of the affliction effectually prevented. 


Bishop’s Varalettes are a remedy which, whilst chemically 
antagonistic to uric acid, is entirely harmless to the system. 
Bishop’s Varalettes are quickly absorbed into the circula- 
tion and are promptly carried to every portion of the 
anatomy. Wherever uric acid has accumulated Bishop’s 
Varalettes come into direct contact with it and rob it of its 
baneful power. Under the action of Bishop’s Varalettes 
uric acid is converted into a harmless soluble substance 
which is steadily dissolved in the body’s fluids and passed 
out of the system through the kidneys. 


So confident are we of the value of the Varalette treat- 
ment—based as it is on 30 years of success—that we are 
prepared to refund in full the 7/- paid for a 25 days’ course 
of Bishop’s Varalettes where the treatment has been faith- 
fully followed if no relief is obtained. We ask you just to 
return to us the wrapper from the 7/- bottle, and we will 
refund the money. 


We strongly urge all rheumatic sufferers to start the 
25 days’ treatment at once. Varalettes are harmless even 
to the most delicate system, and users are protected from 
financial loss in the remote event of failure by our promise 
above. Bishop’s Varalettes can be obtained from all 
chemists and stores, or direct from Manufacturers, ALFRED 
BisHop, Ltp., 548 Spelman St., London, E. 1. [Apvr. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


TRAINING CENTRES 


| 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London). 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the following 
osts open to men and women equally, vacant as from September 


Ist, 1924: 
DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY.—(I) Junior Lecturer. Salary 
£32 rannum. (II) Demonstrator. Initial salary {250 per annum. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS.—Demonstrator. Initial salary 
£250 per annum. 
Ist. 


Last date for receiving applications for above posts, Ma 
DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH LITERATURE.—Part-time Lec- 
turer. 
equivalent. 
dation. 
cations, May 10 


For information apply THE SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent’s 


Park, N.W. 1. 





SCHOOLS. 


Candidates must hold an Honours degree in French or its 

Experience in University teaching will be a recommen- 

Salary £175 per annum. Last date for receiving appli- 
th. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


"TBE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lan. 
downe Road, Bedford.— 








em, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
£165 per anoum.— For prospectus apply SeceeTary. 
St: CHRISTOPHER TRAINING COLLEGE 
HOSTEL (NON-SECTARIAN), 
The Garden City, Letchworth, Herts, 
Offers a special 
MONTESSORI PREPARATORY TRAINING COURSE: 
A COURSE OF TRAINING (TWO YEARS) PREPARATORY 
TO DR. MONTESSORI’S TRAINING COURSE. 
Observation in Montessori Classes, elementary and advanced. Practice work, 
Lectures on physiology, hygiene, school-management, etc. Cultural subjects, 
Sports. Handicrafts. 
Prospectus from the ApvisEer, Overhill, Letchworth, Herts. 
A pamphlet on the work of a Montessori teacher will be sent free on application, 
GARDNER’S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 





extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics fp 





ISS A. WOOD, Montessori Directress, is starting a Class for 


Children of 4 to 8. She will be glad to hear from parents or guardians inter- 
w.8 ested in the Montessori Method.—Address, ‘‘West Lodge,”” Pembroke Gardens, 


c . — 
Swedish Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Massage; Aesthetic, Folk and Bal. 
toom Dancing; Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming; Anatomy, 
Physiology, oe Theory of Moverrent, Pathology, etc. Preparation for 
Association Diploma and other Public Examinations. Fees 75 guineas per annum, 
Principal, Miss M. Garpner, G.D. (Stockholm). 





’ 

MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resour e and initiative by 
se ge work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
- level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds, 
of 15 acres 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physi development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff Principal: Taropora E. CLARK 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN, HERTS. Co-educa- 
tional Boarding School for children of 3 to 8 years. Entire charge taken 
if parents abroad. Happy home life. Individual care. Summer Term 

begins April 30th Vacancy ior Student. Prospectus on application to Miss 
MATHEWS (Montessori Dipl ). Teleph : Harpenden 153. 


|= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Specia! attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLB. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educat' ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

: Marcarst L. Mitrcuptyt, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 

















LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spanceyr, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S W.11. Tel.:Latchmere 4253. 





L&TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educationa) Boarding School for young children. 

New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individ develop- 
ment. A few day pupils received. Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Bren. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 








Entire charge taken desired. Children admitted from of age. 
The togeiing is toosl wagey on Montessori system combined witb the most recent 
ethod d ucation.—Ful) particulars from the Principal, Miss 


MILDRED STBRLB. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient Secondary School). 

Head Mistress, Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. This School, which was founded in 

1859, has removed from Clifton to new premises surrounded by large grounds and 
gerne Soe, but in easy reach of Bristol. An Entrance Scholarship Examination for 
irls under 14 will be held on May 31st. For further particulars apply to the Secretary. 








TYPEWRITING 


'T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 

8 available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 

typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly t b 
experienced A Piece. caite yped 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Garden, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, 

Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston. Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1— 

UNTVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fo 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a yeat. Hostel for Women Students— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Alleyn 
Park, London, S.E.21.—Preparation for Ling Diploma and Certificates of 
Chartered Society of Massage. 


TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 


O BE SOLD, {1,900 or near offer, smali country house, in old- 
world village near upper Thames. 3 reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 
bath (h. & c.) inside sanitation. Large garden; well-stocked vegetable; 

orchard. Garage, stable, etc. Facing south.—Write, 74, Oakwood Road, N.W.11. 


jo CaeeED 4-roomed Bungalow. Fine open situation. Quiet 

village. Sea, 14 mile, good bathing. Main water. Suit two or three friends, 

May, part June. Also August, September.—MILLER, St. Nicholas-at-Wade, 
Thanet. 


pe CmaeaeD FLAT to let for Summer. Airy, quiet. 2 bed 
rooms, sitting ro.m, kitchen (gas cooker), bath, electric light and telephone. 
13 Crescent Mansions, 




















Daily service arranged. Mrs. EDMUND GARRETT, 


Holland Park, W. 11. 


DEVON MOORS.—Farmhouse, Board Residence, 2} miles 
e Coombe Marten, 8 Ilfracombe, 9 Lynton.—Yor«, Holdstone Down, Coombe 
Marten. 


ADY with nicely furnished flat wishes to meet another to share. 
Appointment by letter.—Box 968, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street 
Kingsway, London, WC. 2. 











C=. Lady living alone in small flat has small bed-sitting 
room to let, comfortably furnished, and quiet; close to two bus route. 
Restaurant attached to Flats.—Write M. L., 81 Elm Park Mansions, 
Chelsea, S.W. 
LAT, Bedroom, bath, kitchen, sitting, garden, furnished, unfur- 
nished. Park 4878.—Box 11, SCRIPPs’s, Sortie Molton Street. Also drawing 
room studio, Tuesdays, Thursdays. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT abroad. Required, | 3 repens 
educated woman of open-air tast »good bh , speakin or Germas, 
fn jee ee, p how RC., 7 ay Fello p, Conway. 














ESIGN IN MODERN INDUSTRY.—Year Book of D. L A, 
He Member’s Copy, as new.—Offers to M.C.W., #7 Eglinton Cresceat, 
nburgh. 


EW STATESMAN, back numbers from 1914. Only eight copie 
missing in ten years. Offer invited. Foster, 21 Brookview Road, S8.W. 











nos PLATES. —Original exclusive designs from 2 
Write Ossorwes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. t 





TAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The only 
rational one. Cloth bound volume free from F. J. KeTLsy, Tarrangower, Wiles 








typist.—Mrs. Brooxgr, 16 Buck on, Bristol. 
YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 
tions, Reports, Pla etc., tly and accurately copied.— 
op application to Mise G. v Bnprrcs, $5 Gray's hes Road, 

London, W.C. 1. 


den Lane, N.W. 
HY BUY NEW CLOTHES‘—WE TURN SUITS, OVER 
COATS, COSTUMBS, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive pee 

or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon TuRNiIne Co. (Dept. 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N,16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 








UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographers always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 


Earn while learning. 


~*~ TO WRITE Articles and Stories. 4 


Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13] Victoria St., London, 8.W. 








YPEWRITING BY EXPERTS.—ILLEGIBLE WRITING 
pane mgs 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. Special rates for 


quantity. tablished 1909. 
EXPEDIENT TYPING CO. (7), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E. 5. 


NLY absolute Cockroach Exterminator is Blattis, Union Cock 
roach Paste. Guaranteed completely destroys them, by Sole — 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 6d., 25. 8d., 5%. 

free, or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 
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Pe AN 


ALTERNATIVE 
STREET PLAY 


INEXPENSIVE 
PLAY CENTRES 
Giant Strides, Swings, See-Saws, Slides, &c. 
Prices and particulars from 


SPENCER HEATH & GEORGE Ltd., 54 Goswell Rd., LONDON, E.C.1 





























PTT TTC Ltt TC ttt tt ttt 
“ Facts are stubborn things” " 
IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 
It will help if you effect an 
endowment assurance with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
Pitti tit TET TTT TTT TTT tt! 
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COLONIAL AND AMERICAN WOMEN RECEIVED 


or London house during British Empire 
Euabiten period. 3 guineas per week. Room, breakfast; dinner, 
and full A - eon Saturday and Sunday. Other applicants not 


Write: yy c/o Mr. Ernest Barker, 133 Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 











LECTURES. 


AVISTOCK CLINIC, 51 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, “The 
Application of the New peypsioay to Religion and Morals”: six lectures by 
J. A. Hadfield, M.A., M.B., beginning Friday, May 2, at 5.15. Fee for Course 

&1 1s. Tickets in advance from LECTURE SECRETARY, at the Clinic. 


LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
meee, Music and to Mr. AkTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
il, London. Nor ng fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 














JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. 


parats TUITION by Mr. Robert Machray, B.A., Cantab.— 
The Misses NEAL AND TUCKER, Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, w LB 





gy Serials, Articles, Novels, Poetry, &c., wanted. No 
tw Post MSS. to 
. & C. Liverary AGENcy, 
50 Gloucester Road, Trowbridge, Wilts. 





UTHORS’ MSS. placed in England and America. Novels a 
speciality. Prizes value £20, £3, {2 for Best Short Story. Article and 
Poem negotiated. Awards in Dasly Mail. 
Terms for stamp. 
THE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 8 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 


| Zmary BUREAU, 73 Gower Street, W.C. 1.—Courses of 

i by The Technique of the Novel and other Literary Work; The Art 
Short Story; The History and Technique of Poetry ; Article 

Writing; een for Women.—Prospectus on application to Miss IRONSIDE. 


BOOKS.—Havelock Ellis, Affirmations, 1898, 21s. Aristophenss’ 
Comedies, first time literally translated, 1912, 2 vols., Gua Oscar Wilde 
2 23. H 
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N° dS 
Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 


modern machinery in a Model Ractory 
under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 


20 fr 14 
Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





REFORMED INNS. 
D HOTELS managed by the 


160 INNS AN 
PEOPLE'S wt yy HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


sk for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





on application. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
oombere Ganase, London, w.c. 1. Large and a ae 
Hotel. floors, telephone, a poston. 

Breakfast and Attendance from $e. 6d. pet night per person. Pull tari@ 
Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London,” T hone: Museum 1252. 








EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf ; Board-residence, 478. 6d. to 638. Write for 


garages. 
Prospectus.—Littiedean House, Littledean, Gios. 





OLIDAYS at CONWAY, N. Wales; KESWICK, Lake District ; 
HYTHE, Kent, throughout year and at other delightful — +7 uring 
summer. Inclusive charges from 453.—For full i RRE- 

es 


SPONDING SECRETARY, Dept. N.5S., Holiday Fellowship, 





His Life and Confessions, by Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918 Oscar Wide’ 

me 4 and decorated by ir Sindy 3 2 $3 eg Sal 
Beardsley, 158.; Oscar Wilde, a St tk, A 5, 218. ; 
Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Meimoth, 1904, 258. ; e, An Ideal Hus d, rare 
1st Edition, 1899, {2 108. ; Oscar W Poems, 


eee "1894, 21s.; Oscar Wilde, 
ie? 2.3 Hartmann’s Confucius, £2 28. ; Barrie’s Wi indow in Thrums, limited issue, 
by Hole, 1892, 358.; Barrie’s Better’ Dead, signed by author, 1903, 305. ; — 
; "Epis tnstreted ith 30 portinltn tee we 2 vols., £ 
ex justra 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, 
pay San i¢ copy, {21 ; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and 1922, 1st edit., = 
38.5 Russian Folk Tales, 1873, 308.; Masefield, Poems, signed 
oan Masefield’s The Dream, sign copy, 353. ; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her 
ae done, 21s.; In Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presentation copy, 
Detmold 





1538.; Fabre’s Insects, tmold, 21s.; V: tevenson, fine set, 26 vols 
i Kisses of Joannes Secundus, » London, 1785, {2 28.; Dalton’s Practical 
in Bown a venereal and Generative Diseases, S Spermatorrheea, Impotence and Sterility 
Sexes, 38. 6d. post free ; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., calf, {2; Henry 
Kingsley's Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, f3 Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, 
Cy BY rg 
. Lam most ¢: er extant.— 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
Boks FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. {7 7s. net), 
Dodgson’s Olid French Colour Prints, 63s. } Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {12} 
Pa Pa" Diary by Wheatley, best edi © vols., £7; Frazer's Bough, 
charming } Casanova’s Memoirs, 35s. (pub. WAy oppe’s Book of Fair Women 
Mustrations, 128. 6d. = 258. net.) ; Asses of Apuleius, coloured 
Faret Pope, 218.) Owen ’ Grammar t, {2 188.; Hobson's 
toe F Porcelain, £6 6e.; Burton's Arabian ts, 17 vols., illus., {17 ; Etchings 
43 vole, (uade®, £2 28.) Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Su it, complete sets 
rd Henry i yh $5 Vols., £13; Macq 's Furniture, 4 vols., 
( Anatole France’ vols., {12 "s ilus., 
10s, (6 Ga. eet) Co 34 58.; Heptameron’s 5 vols.. 





OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, EB. Cliff).— 


Comfortable Board-Residence ameng the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
gatage. From 3 gns. ‘el. 3130. 





ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. 


(Easily first in official 
records for 1923). VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. Roomas (cookery diploma). 





‘ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 


Roomy country house and garden; beautiful wood and down couatry ; 
easy access al) parts Island; large library.—Mrs. Wynwn. 





SOCkoura WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


puter Road Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and Gas Gre in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 





WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms. from 6s. 0 day. 





sunny 
—Write Miss Foti. 


VV Set wann BO HO! (Bideford Station) North Dove. Foes ham, 
Vegetarian Guest House (detached). Close to arm 
fires, Books. Ges ent bedrooms, 


ov Aky ty tf Good fires in 





EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best rambling centre in Lake- 
land. Bracing mountain air; wildest scenery. “ Victoria.” R.A.C. 
listed hotel. Pleasanter for having no licence. Season tariff {4 48. Quict 
time {3 38. Taxi from Cockermouth 
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MEDICI PRINTS 


77] 


“THE PERFECTION with which this Medici Process 
reproduces the forms, the colours and the touch of painters 
is little short of amazing.” —Times. 

SOME 260 Medici Prints representing the work of over 100 
Great Masters of all Schools have already been published 
and the series is continually being enlarged. Every print is 
illustrated in The Society’s Complete Catalogue, 1/- post free. 


MANY of the Society’s publications are particularly suitable 
for Easter Gifts and Presents at Confirmation. 
a 


EASTER CARDS 


IN RESPONSE to many requests, the Society has this year 
published a series of beautiful and dignified Easter Greeting 
Cards. Price 1s. each. A prospectus may be had on request, 
together with suggestions for Easter Gifts. 


@ 


Visitors to the Society's Galleries are cordially welcome. 


a 


The Medici Galleries, 
7 Grafton Street, W. 1. 


Also at 63 Bold Street, Liverpool, and 
121 Old Christchurch Rd., Bournemouth. 








SECCLLC LLL LLL LLL LAVAS 


BYRON 


Born 1788, died 1824 
THE OXFORD BYRON 


Following the text of the 1867 edition which was 
collated with the original MSS. With Byron’s 
Prefaces and Notes and a portrait. In the 
OXFORD POETS and OXFORD STANDARD 
AUTHORS Series, in cloth and in leather bindings, 
from 7/- net, and 4/- net. A Miniature Edition 
on Oxford India paper in 4 vols. in case and in 
2 vols. without case. 


SELECTED POEMS 

In the WORLD’S CLASSICS and OXFORD 
POCKET POETS. From 2s. net. Separate poems, 
plain text or with notes, are also published. 
From 6d. 


TRELAWNY’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF THE LAST DAYS OF 
SHELLEY AND BYRON 


With an Introduction by Edward Dowden. In 
the Oxford Miscellany Series. 3s. 6d. net 


MACAULAY’S ESSA in becalataeh 


In thi“ Oxford Plain Texts Series. 


XRFHRRARARARAARARARARRARRRRRRRAM RB. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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RECLUSE ALLELES SSL LL 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 


PICTURE 
GUIDES 


A NEW SERIES OF TRAVEL BOOKS 


“ The Medici Society has apparently set itself to convince 
a doubting world that even a guide-book may be a thing 
of beauty.” —Weekly Westminster. 

Each Volume contains about 200 Photogravure I!lustra- 
tions. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Italian Lakes (2nd Impression). 
By GABRIEL FAURE. 


“ A beautiful volume wonderfully illustrated in photogravure. . . 
—T.P.'s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


Grenoble & Thereabouts 
By HENRI FERRAND. 


“ Every page is embellished with the most admirable photographs.” 
— New Statesman, 


Ready Shortly. 
The French Riviera 


By P. DEVOLUY ©& P. BOREL. 
With Preface by ARNOLD BENNETT. 
] 4 prospectus of each of these volumes may be had on vequest, 


The Medici Society Ltd., 


7 Grafton Street, W.1. 























Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





A BRILLIANT MASTERPIECE 


SANCTIONS: A Frivolity 
By R. A. KNOX. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The fun has a bite that puts it above frivolity.” 
—Morning Post. 


“Contains much humour and constant brilliant flashes of 
wit.”"—Westminster Gazette. 


THE FINAL VOLUME 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


Edited by GRACE R. TRENERY., 6s. net. 


This book completes the famous and scholarly edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays known as The Arden Shakespeare. 


CORSICA: The Scented Isle 
By D. ARCHER. Iilustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
A fascinating description of a lovely island. 


FOR LOVERS OF SUSSEX 
SUSSEX FOLK AND SUSSEX WAYS 


By J. COKER EGERTON. IIlustrated. 6s. 6d. net. 
With an Introduction by SHemta Kaye-SMITH. 


The third edition of a book which can never become out 
of date. 














METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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